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LUCINDA WILLIAMS IS 
LOST IN AMERICA 

GIRLS WHO JUST 

LOVE THE 
BACKSTREET BOYS 
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TRICKY, RANCID 
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DAVE MATTHEWS 

Is the King of Rock (who knew?) 
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the INTEL NEW YORK 
MUSIC FESTIVAL is back 
for a FOURTH YEAR! this 

YEAR'S FESTIVAL WILL BE JAM- 
PACKED WITH MORE BANDS, 

more CYBERCASTS, and 

MORE COOL MUSIC FROM 
20 OF NEW YORK CITY'S BEST 

live MUSIC VENUES. 



FOR LATEST INFO AND CONFIRMED PERFORMERS. CHECK WWW.INTELFEST.COM 



\CM <S 



PBESEKTCD 11 



TO REGISTER FOR 
A FESTIVAL PASS 

SEND US YOUR NAME. ADDRESS. 
AND $40 IN THE FORM OF A 
CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO-. INTEL 
NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
REGISTRATION. 33 IRVING PLACE 4TH 
FLOOR. NYC. NY 10003 OR CALL 
TICKETMASTER AT 212-307-7171. 
AND RECEIVE A FREE $10 COUPON 
FROM MUSIC BOULEVARl WITH EVERY 
FESTIVAL PASS PURCHASE! 
REGISTRATION IS LIMITED. 




YOU CAN ALSO 
PARTICIPATE 



WHAT PROMISES 
TO BE THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST MUSIC EVENT EVER. BY 
VISITING THE WEBSITE AT 
WWW.INTELFEST.COM. THERE 
WILL BE CHATS. INTERACTIVE 
CYBERCASTS. CONTESTS. CDS AND 
MERCHANDISE ONLINE. LOADS OF 
SOUND FILES. BAND INFORMATION. 
AND EVEN AN "OPEN MIC" SO YOUR 
MUSIC CAN BE HEARD 
AROUND THE WORLD. 
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Sunglass Hut 

With a degree 
in city planning, 
Ron Rudd of 
Los Angeles. California, 
has a thing about space — 
especially personal space. 
When the city starts to crowd him, 
he goes hiking through 
the mountains in Santa Monica. 
Active. Successful. Always in style. 

It's how you see yourself. 

Gotta have 

a look. 

Sunglass Hut has more ideas 
for your personal look 
than you ever imagined. 
Check out what's hot. 
What's new. What works. 

And what's you. 
For more information or 
the store nearest you, call 
1-800-SUNGLAS or have a look at 
WWW.SUNGLASSHUT.COM 
You gotta have a look 
at Killer Loop , at Sunglass Hut. 





Sunglass Hut 

U INTERNATIONAL 





CONVERSATIONS WITH TODAY'S HOTTEST BANDS 
CANDID, RARE INSIGHTS 
LIVE, IN-STUDIO PERFORMANCES 
60 MINUTES EVERY MONTH 



CHECK YOUR FAVORITE RADIO STATION TO SEE IF THEY ARE CARRYING THIS MONTH'S SPIN SESSION 



98.5 HOME 
104.1 WBCN 
97.1 KEGL 
88.7 CIMX 
103.9 WXEG 



SAN JOSE 
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DAYTON 



103.5 WRCX 
93.7 KXXR 
107.1 WAQZ 
102.1 WLUM 
96.1 WROX 



CHICAGO 

MINNEAPOLIS 
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MILWAUKEE 

NORFOLK 



107.9 WENZ 
106.5 WBZU 
106.3 KEDJ 
106.9 WCCC 
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CLEVELAND 
RICHMOND 
PHOENIX 
HARTFORD 
SAN DIEGO 



106.7 KKND 
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92.1 WZEW 
94.5 WXKR 



NEW ORLEANS 

HARRISBURG 

WEST PALM BEACH 

PROVIDENCE 

MOBILE 

TOLEDO 



FOR A COMPLETE UST OF STATIONS, CHECK THE SPIN RADIO AREA ON SPINONUNE. KEYWORD: SPIN ON AMERICA ONUNE 
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pitch, 
changing 
key, 
changing 
speed. 
Changing 
the music. 
Changing 
the world. 

It's a 
digital 
turntable. 
A digital 
mixer. 
A digital 
world 

The 

Pioneer 
Pro TXT 
System. 

If you 
need more 
control 
than this, 
start your 
own labeL 
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27 GOING POSTAL 

Plus: Spin sucks Now even more than 



33 EXPOSURE 

Plastilina Mosh; getting Gothy and howling at 
the moon; Cherry Poppin' Daddy :. ings out. 
sister; early-to-mid-'90s nostalgia, the "ulti- 
mate" summer-tour roundup, Stabbing West- 
ward; Limp Bizkit; the Rodn .ins of the World 
Cup; the vogue for airport 62 style; and more. 

52 PRODUCT 

Smoke much, stink not. Death gets a multi- 
book deal. Distinguishing Characteristics. 
Inconspicuous Consumption Cootie patrol. 

BY PAUL LUKAS 



arthy 



capital-N Novelists, by will blythe 
Plus: our movie, book, and tech roundup. 

64 SOUNDBITES 

A fond farewell to Tammy Wynette, Wendy 

0. Williams, and Lollapalooza Plus: China 

to Beasties: How do you spell "Boys"? 136 

Hush Hush: The fairer Sinead. 

BY JOE FLEISCHER 



REVIEWS 

Tricky and Witchdoctor by chris norris, 
Smashing Pumpkins; Rancid; Wink; Rufus 
Wainwright; Creeper Lagoon; Arto Lindsay; 
Lionrock; Jeff Buckley; and more. Label 
Spotlight: Darla Records by jeff salamon 
Retro Active: Grace Jones and On-U by 
sasha frere jones Singles: Air, Tori Amos. 
Beenie Man, Garbage, DJ Shadow, etc BY 
CHARLES aaron Live: Terrastock by will 
HERMES; Fastball BY GREG MILNER 

GENIUS LESSONS 

You always hurt the ones you love. 

BY SEAN LANOERS 






Seven years ago, when we first started building Saturns, we discovered 
something really interesting. The federal crashworthiness standards all call for the 
use of 5'8", 179-lh. dummies. Which would be fine with us, except for one thing. 

Everybody deserves a safe car. Not just average-sized males. 

So, in addition to simulating crashes with the standard dummies, we 
simulate them with ones ranging from 45-lb. six-year-olds to 4'11", 112-lb. females 
to burly 6', 234-lb. males. 

All these extra tests make life rough for our biofidelic (that's engineering 
lingo for really lifelike) Hybrid III dummies. But we know of no better way to 
make sure a Saturn's steel spaceframe bends where it's supposed to and doesn't 
bend where it's not. Or to figure out how to shape our seats to help prevent 
smaller folks from sliding under the seatbelts in an impact. 

It comes down to this. We like all the people who drive Saturns. We don't 
want to lose a single one. 




A Different Kind of Company. A Different Kind of Car. 

This 1998 Saturn SL2 comes with an M.S.R.P. of $13,195, including AC, retailer prep and transportation. Of course, options, tax and license are extra. J j^^Jj 
Wed he happy to provide more information at 1-800 -S 22 -5000. or visit us on the Internet at www.saturn.cum. Q19V7 S^uurri Corporation. 5AT1RN. 
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By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
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When Spin Staff Writer Chris N orris 
went to Atlanta to meet Dave Matthews 
["Fanfare for the Common Man"], he 
had the rare chance to engage in some 
friendly crime-busting. One night, Nor- 
ris and Matthews foiled a purse-snatch- 
ing outside their hotel, aided by a label 
exec who gave chase while lugging his 
suitcase-on-wheels. "This criminal must 
have been really scared with us chasing 
him down," Norris says, just a touch 
sarcastically. "It's hard to think of a less 
foreboding law apparatus." 

"All we know is that the morning we 
were leaving, she quit her restaurant 
job and left with him," says Marcelo 
Krasilcic, who photographed this 
month's fashion story ["Up the Beach"] 
and also unwittingly acted as match- 
maker for two of the models— a wait- 
ress (who also rides bareback) and a 
surfer. "She and the guy were flirting, 
and when we went to shoot, we invited 
her. So we are a little bit responsible." 
Krasilcic's photographs have appeared 
in the Face and Dazed 6 Confused. 

"There's a way in which her songs are 
really personal," says RJ Smith of 
Lucinda Williams ["Lost in America"]. 
But Smith also reports that the country 
crooner still has plenty of dirty laundry 
yet to air. "I had to wait for her to finish 
doing the laundry before we could talk. 
A little later in the evening, we had to 
wait for her to finish the laundry again. 
There must have been some serious 
laundry piling up in there." Smith, a 
senior contributing writer for Spin, also 
writes for the New York Times Magazine. 

Photographer Dana Lixenberg, who 
shot the Dave Matthews Band at their 
manager's house for this month's 
cover, reports that the group achieved 
a "surreal, dreamy introspection" by 
listening to a tape by, of all people, 
Orson Welles. "They didn't come 
across as a mega-superstardom 
band," she says. "They're just musi- 
cians who have a bond in their music." 
Lixenberg's photographs have also 
appeared in Vibe.Vogue Homme 
International, and Rolling Stone. 

Novelist and tyro journalist Lucius 
Shepard ["Attack of the Freight 
Train-Riding Crazed Vietnam Vet Psy- 
cho Killer Hobo Mob"] bought the ring 
pictured at right from a hobo he stum- 
bled upon in a rail-yard jungle. "He was 
kind of drunk, like pretty much all the 
people in the story," says Shepard. "He 
would mumble something and then 
hold out the rings. After a while, they 
started looking pretty good." Shepard's 
latest novel, A Handbook of American 
Prayer, will be out next spring. 
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CUT OUT AND PLACE OVER YOUR 
FAVORITE ROCK STAR. IT'S NOT AS 
GLAMOROUS AS SPONSORING A 
TOUR, BUT THAT WON'T MAKE A 
DRINK TASTE ANY BETTER EITHER. 
IMAGE IS NOTHING. THIRST IS 
EVERYTHING. OBEY YOUR THIRST. 
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going postal 



I think you people purposely piss off readers just to have 
something to print in your letters section. 



— Nicole Christian 




Karma Chameleon 

This is the first Madonna interview 
[cover, April] I have read that gets 
to the heart of what she is: a 
singer/songwriter. Like Sinead O'Con- 
nor, she has reevaluated her life, 
learned from her mistakes, and put 
her priorities in order. It's amazing 
what becoming a mother can do to a 
woman, and it's interesting to watch 
the effect it has on an artist's work. 
As she approaches 40, Madonna 
is not only looking better than ever, 
she's still making us think. 
Clarke McManus 
Jacksonville, Florida 

I applaud Spin for focusing on Madon- 
na's music instead of digging dirt on 
her personal life. However, picking 13 
"ravers" to judge her album, Ray of 
Light, is completely asinine. While her 
new music has an electronic edge, it 
isn't supposed to be "rave" music or 
hardcore drum'n'bass or house. Most 
irritating is Jen's comment, "She 
should just stick to what she does." 




Music is what she does, and though 
the bass may not be heavy enough for 
you, her album is beautiful and per- 
fectly offsets her lyrics. I am just 
grateful Madonna never allows herself 
to be boxed in by any labels. 
Gretchen Schneider 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Could you have possibly kissed 
Madonna's ass any more than you do 
in your fawning interview and equally 
fawning headline? "Madonna 
Chooses Dare"? How daring is it to 
chase trends? Her new Lilith Fair/elec- 
tronica hybrid is just another mask. 
Mark Brown 
Denver, Colorado 

I was almost taken aback by the fresh- 
ness and honesty of Barry Walters's 
Madonna article. I've always been a 
closet Madonna fan, mainly because 
I couldn't stand her public persona — 
she was always going for shock 
instead of substance. But now she 
doesn't even seem like the same per- 



son. She's become so calm and hum- 
ble and real, proving that you can still 
be alternative without flinging it in 
everyone's face. 
Maureen Hutchinson 
Hollywood, California 

Ray of Lite 

My Spin subscription makes me feel 
like a kid who eagerly awaits Santa's 
visit even though he knows he doesn't 
exist. Then the April issue arrives in 
my mailbox and I have to wonder if 
I'm stuck in a cool warp. In 1998, 
Madonna is "daring" and Reel Big 
Fish are "inept fakes" [Reviews, 
April]? I have not read a ska-related 
article in Spin that has not put down 
the entire genre, much less celebrated 
what the resurgence of ska has 
brought us: the end of moody, self- 
loathing dirges. If ska is the polka of 
the '90s, I'll go party with the Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones at Dicky Barrett's 
place, you go feel sorry for yourselves 
over at Ani DiFranco's, and we'll see 
who has a better time. 
Tim Connell 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Dancing in the Dark 

What escape have we left in a world in 
which our every breath evokes some- 
one's outrage? Perhaps only the 
ephemera of a pop hit ("One-Hit 
Wonderland," April], wherein a musical 
confection somehow triggers un- 
known synapses, leaving us helpless 
to resist— and wondering, "What the 
hell was I thinking?" 1 5 years later. 
Thanks to Jane Dark for a piece that 
made me laugh so hard, I almost fell 
off the toilet. 
Chuck Collins 
Billerica, Massachusetts 



Although I found your "One-Hit Won- 
derland" list admirably comprehen- 
sive, here is a partial list of songs 
I think you should have included: 
"Come on Eileen" by Dexys Midnight 
Runners; "The Freshmen" by the 
Verve Pipe; "Plush" by Stone Temple 
Pilots; and "Fly" by Sugar Ray. 
Lisa Simmons 

Manchester, New Hampshire 

You forgot one of my favorites: 
Whale's "Hobo Humpin' Slobo Babe." 
or whatever the heck it was called. 
Dave Piatt 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Jane Dark rendered me thoroughly 
confused by the incomprehensible 
inclusion of Radiohead's "Creep" and 
Beck's "Loser." (So what do you call 
"Karma Police" and "Where It's At"?) 
Are you really trying to convince us 
that Bush and Matchbox 20— neither 
of which are included— will not be as 
quickly forgotten as Radiohead and 
Beck? Dark can only hope her career 
will thrive as long as the "disposable 
heroes" she is so quick to stereotype. 
David Pearl 
Hinckley, Ohio 

No words can truly express the 
stupidity of your dismissive list of one- 
hit wonders. I'll give you credit for 
Chumbawamba and the Cardigans, 
but Beck and Radiohead? They're not 
only great, but Spin has repeatedly 
asserted both acts' brilliance— and 
even named them Artist and Band of 
the Year, respectively. Everclear? They 
are garageland's saviors and con- 
science. Not only have all three of the 
above acts managed to revolutionize 
music, they are definitely capable of 
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Electric Kool Aid Casualties 

Amid highbrow conversation 
about children's marketing 
and media saturation, psyche- 
delic popsters/victims the 
Brian Jonestown Massacre 
gushed about the visionary 
work of the Monkees' Micky 
Dolenz and lead singer Anton 
Newcombe's penchant for 
peeking into strangers' win- 
dows. Log on June 19 for the 
video interview. 



Mackin' Maraschino-Style 

Debonair Cherry Poppin' Dad- 
dies' frontman Steve Perry has 
fashion tips for neo-swinger 
hepcats. Come to Spin Style 
Online in our Alt. Media sec- 
tion for the rundown on creat- 
ing a hep-daddy ensemble. 
Zoot suit required. 

The SPINdex Sure, some of the 
Backstreet "Boys" are pushing 
30, but that hasn't quashed the 



New Kids-like hysterics they 
universally inspire. Read the 
In Bed With the Backstreet 
Boys" feature in this month's 
Spin and let SPINonline know 
which Backstreeter — Nick, 
Howie, Brian, A.J., or Kevin — 
you'd most like to suck face 
with and why (300 words 
max). Respond toSPlNsoul@ 
aol.com by July 15 for your 
chance to win Boys gear 
and SPINonline immortality. 



The Sound-Off In response 
to Madonna's electronica- 
come-lately Ray of Light, one 
of SPINonline's 12 miffed 
cyber jurors, MarQ, said: "I'm 
not trying to bag here, but 
I don't think Madonna was 
trying to make an electronica 
album. If you look at Madon- 
na's album as an electronic 
album, it's a dog. If you look 
at it as a mature pop album, 
it's beautiful." 




Out of their heads: the Brian 
Jonestown Massacre. 
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Q: Can I drink a beer in and not hear live music? 

s Q: Where can I find a poetry slam in 

° Q: What else is there to do in besides visit Graceland? 




ROCK CULTURE 
COAST TO COAST 















underground 



AN INSIDER'S GUIDE TO LIVE 
MUSIC, CHEAP EATS, DIVE BARS, 
THRIFT STORES, AND DEVIANT FUN 
IN AMERICA'S TOP MUSIC CmES 




AN INSIDER'S GUIDE 




AMERICA'S TOP MUSIC CITIES 



Also available: SPIN Alternative Record Guide, a guide to the essential albums of punk, new wave, alt-rock and hip hop. 

Visit http://www.randomhouse.com/vintage/read 

AT BOOKSTORES EVERYWHERE OR CALL 1-800-793-BOOK 
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MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL • NEW ORLEANS • NEW YORK • PORTLAND* 




SONGWRITING CONTEST 




Rock Country 
Jazz Pop World 
Gospel/Inspirational 
Rhythm & Blues 
Hip-Hop Latin Dance 
Folk Children's 



Grand Prize Winners in Each Category 
$20,000 for "Song of the Year' courtesy of Maxell 
$60,000 in EMI Music Publishing Contracts 
$60,000 in Yamaha Project Studio Equipment 
Over $200,000 in Cash Awards and Prizes 
A Total of 120 Winners! 



Sponsored by: 



maxEll 



YAMAHA 
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Check one: □ Lyrics inducted □ Instrumental composition 
Circte one (if paying by credit card): VISA MasterCard 
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Signature 



John Lin rod Song* Minn Coniesi 
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HiNsrk. NJ 17114 
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Make your check or money order for $30.00 per song 
payable to: John Lennon Songwrltlng Contest 
[Check one ca tegory only] 

□ rock J country □ jtuz □ pop 

□ world J gospel/inspirational □rhythm & blues 
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going postal 



Angry With Attitude: 
The Return of the 
Diva of Dis 

Let me guess, the Spin editorial 
staff went to college in the Good 
Old Days ( 1 984-1 994). back when 
pop culture was, like, so much 
cooler and unco-opted and shit. 
How else to explain all the nostalgia 
nibbling in April's "13th Anniversary 
Issue"— Madonna, break dancing, 
old-school hip-hop, Axl Rose? (Let's 
not forget pirates, fer chrissakes— 
tonight Spin's gonna party like it's 
1 699.) And how else to explain the 
recent slew of "Why [fill in the 
blank] Sucks Now" essays, such as 
Maureen Callahan's simpleminded 
"Indie Film— Now More Than Ever!" 
[April]. The independent film move- 
ment has been taken over by the 
Man? My God, what an epiphanyl If 
it's taken Spin until April 1 998 to 
figure out that music and film have 
similar co-option/commercializa- 
tion/stagnation issues to confront, 
it's time to close up shop and open 
an espresso bar. 

Po' little Mo' — I'm amazed you 
were able to extract four long pages 
on a subject already tackled by 
every post-Nirvana, Baffler-reading 
cynical-idealist with a blockbuster 
sucks T-shirt. If you thought for a 
New York minute that film industry 
reservoir dogs were going to keep 
on making cultural waves without 
getting too Titanic about it, you 
must have had some serious Wel- 
come to the Do/lhouse-style mama 
trauma. Every muthafunking 
endeavor that has the gall to break 
new ground and reach a modicum 
of success gets licked and lap- 
danced by mainstream America 
sooner or later. As in soccer moms 
jonesing for the next Ang Lee 
drama. City magistrates playing 
hooky to hit all-day Gus Van Sant 
marathons. Besides, you got it 
wrong: Indie film is not killing itself. 
Commercial film posing as indie 
film is Auschwitzing the hell out of 
it (see the Miramax doggie biscuit 
From Dusk Till Dawn). So stop 
whining about the inevitable and 
look for the new, "real" under- 
ground, wherever it may be. Tell 
Generation (WH)Y what's actually— 
gasp— good about our withered lit- 
tle pop world. Or I'll grab that "dead 
cat" you mention and flog you like a 
dead horse. 

Me so angry, me hate you 
long time, 

Tony Stockton 
Roanoke, Virginia 



producing more hits in years to come. 
I'm just wondering why Jane Dark 
didn't take this opportunity to bash 
ska again. 
Jason Jackowski 
Key West, Florida 

After reading your awesome magazine 
for over a year, I found myself appalled 
by a statement made by Jane Dark: 
"Weeks after [Flaming Lips] performed 
on a Beverly Hills 90210 episode, Okla- 
homa City was bombed— coinci- 
dence?" Apparently you've never 
experienced such a tragedy, or you 
would have never have written that. 
And for your sake, I hope you never 
have to live through anything such as 
what my hometown went through. 
Destenie Henderson 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Attacking Marcy Playground on the 
basis of their musical abilities is one 
thing, but a statement like "you want 
to take a gun and blow that Marcy 
Playground guy's head off" [Table of 
Contents, April] is inexcusable and 
made you look like insensitive 
morons. By the way, John Wozniak is 
one of the kindest people I know. 
Elizabeth John 
C/aremont, California 

Editor's note: The statement cited 
above was indeed inexcusable. Spin 
apologizes to the band for any pain it 
has caused. 

As far as "One-Hit Wonderland" goes, 
I personally think you people purposely 
piss off readers just to have something 
to print in your letters section. 
Nicole Christian 
Pembroke Pines, Florida 

Jane Dark responds: Sometimes 
I worry that Spin readers are so used 
to ironica that they're sure everybody's 
playing it. I love "Rock Me Amadeus" 
without the faintest irony, and almost 
every other song mentioned in "One- 
Hit Wonderland, " too. As I wrote in the 
introduction, the chart was a love let- 
ter to each of them; does that mean 
I can't crack wise about the strange- 
ness of hit singles and history? More- 
over, I noted that Beck's hits "kept on 
coming, " despite every appearance of 
his being a novelty act, and that OK 
Computer is crazy beloved (despite the 
absence of a boffo hit). So take a Vali- 
um: What I'm really goofing on is the 
selective, brain-damaged memory of 
popular culture. When your kids listen 
to "Flashback to the '90s," they'll hear 
"Creep " and "Loser. " Think how com- 
pletely we've forgotten "Vienna Call- 
ing," an even better Falco song (and 



one that charted at No. 18). Of course 
Radiohead are career artists and 
Beck's a genius. And someone out 
there Just as sincere as you thinks that 
about Falco, too. 

New Kids on the Block 

In a world filled with bands such as 
Days of the New and Third Eye Blind, 
I'm relieved to know there's someone 
out there like Elliott Smith ["Give the 
Strummer Some," April]. Far from the 
typical teenybopper icons who strut 
through the limelight, he's a modest 
guy who stays true to himself. With a 
beautiful voice and lyrics that you 
automatically relate to, he's a gift to 
the music industry. 
Meagan Solomon 
Estacada, Oregon 

Thanks so much for the article on 
Bran Van 3000 [Exposure, April]. We 
Canucks really appreciate the cover- 
age. Canadian talent is stronger than 
ever and is going to keep on being 
exported. 
Sara Klein 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Schoolhouse Bots 

Your article on Celebration School 
[ "The Dog Ate My Hard Drive," April] 
just plain cracked me up! I, myself, 
have been caught by Muri, the tech- 
nology program's Mr. Fix-It, and had 
my e-mail message handed over to 
my parents with a few sentences 
highlighted. As a former student, 
I look back on my experience with the 
same sense of skepticism. I'm not 
going to totally trash the place, but I'd 
never go back there, either. 
Lion Estrada 
Celebration, Florida 

Why does everyone have to insist that 
technology is going to make educa- 
tion better? You can spend tons of 
money on all the new gadgets you 
want, but what really counts is how 
much students want to learn, and 
how motivated their teachers are. All 
that money is better spent on hiring 
qualified, inspired teachers. 
May Camay 
San Jose, California 

Dance, Music, Sex, Retail 

Why Keith Moerer's pessimistic look 
at the Artist's work as an independent 
label owner ["Just Give Me Indie 
Funk!," April]? The months I waited 
for his five-disc Crystal Ball set meant 
nothing once the beats started pump- 
ing. Besides, he's hardly given up on 
the "indie hard line" by allowing the 
album limited release in select stores. 
The retail version has only four discs 



and doesn't include the free T-shirt 
that went out to anyone who pre- 
ordered over the Internet. It was hardly 
a failure from the Artist's standpoint: 
He will make more money from the 
approximately 1 00,000 preorders than 
R.E.M. would make selling two million 
copies. Ani DiFranco's manager was 
right to say that for true artists, free- 
dom is hard-fought, but well worth it. 
Shawn Farrell 
Buffalo, New York 

Hate Male 

Before publishing another one of Tony 
Stockton's ranting letters [Going 
Postal, April], please tell him what a 
fool he sounds like. Tell him he's 
a jerk who's just trying to bash other 
people to make himself sound smart: 
big words, small thoughts. 
Virginia Rabe 
Springfield, Missouri 

Date Mail 

Dear Sean [Genius Lessons): If I were 
an old geezer like you, I'd marry you 
and have 100 of your children. Raised 
on your genius, we would distribute 
them around the world like Jehovah's 
Witnesses. Your legacy would spread 
throughout the world — not unlike 
Christianity. Or we could erect statues 
of you in mini-malls and arcades 
to remind people of their stupidity. 
You would be worshipped daily. Viva 
Sean Landers!. 
Anna Monk 

Wenatchee, Washington 
CORRECTIONS 

In "The Diner's Club" (April), we mis- 
takenly ran rapper AZ's photograph in 
place of one of the R&B group Az Yet. 

In "The Spin Top 40" (May), we erro- 
neously reported that Marilyn Manson 
appeared on the Charlie Rose show. 

In "Live" (May), we mislabeled a pho- 
tograph of Smash Mouth's Greg Camp 
as Third Eye Blind's Stephan Jenkins. 

Write Going Postal, 6 Wast 18th 
Street, New York, NY 10011, ore-mail 
apinonline@aol.com. Always include 
your full name and phone number for 
verification. Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. 

Want a back issue of Spin? Cite the 
issue by month and year, include your 
address, and send credit card info, 
check, or money order for $7 ($8 inter- 
national) to lSI-SPIN, 30 Montgomery 
St., Jersey City, NJ 07302. Please 
allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. You may 
also call (800) 544-6748 or e-mail 
your requests to isi@wwwmag.com. 
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RECORDABLE PORTABLE DIGITAL VIRTUALLY UNSHOCKABLE MINIDISC YOU KNOW YOU WANT IT.. 



MAKE IT WITH MD. 




Two ways to enjoy the 
smell of Miller Lite. 



1a 




2a 





Way #1: grab can of Miller Lite, smell, enjoy. Way #2: grab can from specially marked 
case, remove the lid, scratch lid, smell suntan lotion, enjoy being an extra at the next 
cwiirr Sports Illustrated 'swimsuit shoot, with Rebecca Romijn. There 
_ - - _ _ _ are also way more prizes than this, so start scratching and sniffing. 

FANTASIES www.millerlite 



Scratch it! Smell it'.'. Win it'.'.! 



Sports IHustrated u a registered trad*mark of 'Tin* Warner No purchase necessary For a free Scratch 'H Sniff 
gam* piece and official rule* (by which entrants are bound! tend a SASi to be received by 6/24/98 to Miller 
lit* Scratch N Smff Requett *0. Bo* 4495, Blair, N£ 63009-4495 Limit one request per outer envelop* Void where 
prohibited by law. Must be 21 or older Gam* ends 9/11/98 91998 Miliar Brewing Company. Milwaukee. Wl 
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Mosh Pit 



Mexico's Plastilina Mosh drop the "Nino Bomba" 



"Literally, plastilina means, like, Play-Don," says Jonas, one half of the raucous 
Mexican duo Plastilina Mosh. "It's like 'play-mosh,' a reflection of how we work." 
Their methodology, or lack thereof, is readily apparent on P-Mosh's debut. 
Aquamosh. Filled with multilingual raps, funky wah-wah soundscapes, and suave 
lounge-lizard jazz, the album evokes the pair's cultural yard-sale boyhoods. Jonas, 
22, and his partner, 24-year-old Alejandro Rosso, grew up in Monterrey, Mexico, a 
few hours south of the Texas border, where their bedrooms rang with the sounds 
of Sabbath and Ministry as often as Julio Iglesias and Menudo. Rosso even 
coughs up the fact that the first album he ever bought was by the Smurfs. The two 
initially hooked up while they were in other bands— Jonas's group was "a little 



thrash, a little hardcore"; Rosso was into "instrumental, ambient stuff "—and 
started writing songs together just for the hell of it. Then, after some successful 
gigs and some good word-of-mouth, P-Mosh suddenly became the fastest selling 
rock act in Mexico last year. While their democratic approach to genre, period, 
and even languages (four are represented on Aquamosh: English, Spanish, 
French, and Japanese) make the duo an ideal end-of-the-century outfit, a sort of 
all-world mosh pit of fun, exactly which world they're coming from it's hard to fig- 
ure. "We don't care that much," says Rosso, "because we know that when people 
listen to the album, they can figure it out in their own cabeza [head]." Besides, he 
says, "we can't even figure ourselves out." hazel-dawn dumpert 




Livin' XL: Alejandro Rosso, left, and Jonas luxuriate with an unidentified freaky mama. 
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And Out Come 
the Wolves 

The new role-playing craze: 
Werewolf, the game 

Every other Saturday night, in the woods 
outside College Junction, Texas, a group 
of 30 Texas A&M students and locals get 
together to cry wolf. Literally. They're part 
of a fervent subculture of overgrown chil- 
dren of the night who play Werewolf: The 
Apocalypse, an elaborate fantasy game 
in which the object is to save the world 
and, occasionally, kick some furry ass. 
Part improv. part Dungeons & Dragons, 
Werewolf calls for players to assemble 
alter egos out of various guidebooks (the 
game's 300-page primer costs $28), then 
act out roles in curiously p.c. scenarios: 
In the game's revisionist mythology, were- 
wolves are now a multi-culti pack of tree- 
huggers locked in a supernatural struggle 
with the forces of evil. Sound intense? 
It is. "If you feel yourself getting too 
wrapped up in what's going on," the 
Werewolf rule book advises, a bit Church 
Lady-ish, "take a time-out. .. It's for your 
own good." 

Created by White Wolf, the same role- 
play company that gave us Werewolf's 
ubiquitous progenitor. Vampire: The Mas- 
querade, the game attracts thousands of 
live-action role players (a.k.a. LARPers) 
who troll around Holiday Inn suites or 
open fields while ambient tunes play on 
a boom box. Unlike Vampire, though, 
Werewolf doesn't have much in the way 
of costumes (the most adventuresome 
get-ups are ripped jeans and Cracker Jack 
fangs) or erotic intrigue. The thrill, players 
say. is building such characters as Lyena 
the Black Fury, possibly the only werewolf 
ever inspired by Camille Paglia, and the 
bloodthirsty Bone Gnawers, who aren't 
nearly as vicious as they sound. "We 
don't use hand-to-hand combat." says 
Steve Balfour, a 31 -year-old player. What 
then, silver bullets? "Nope, it's kind of 
embarrassing: rock/paper/scissors." 

DAVID KUSHNER 



Wolf-in-waiting: Is this any way to spend 
a Saturday night? 



The Naked Truth 



►"Why the hell did you airbrush 
out my pit hair?" Paula Cole 
wrote Entertainment Weekly after 
the magazine digitally groomed 
a photo of the singer in late 
February. "Cowardly move." In 
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response, EW said it mistook 
Cole's trademark underarm 
thatches for a "smudge" and then 
ran the original photo in all 
its hirsute glory. The tale, how- 
ever, pales in comparison to Spin's 



extensive photo manipulations, 

a list that includes the digital 
excising of: a stream of pee ema- 
nating from Shirley Manson's 
crotch (but not the puddle at her 
feet); the word cunt scrawled 
across the forehead of a Luna- 
chick; and, in a Beck photo, an enor- 
mously endowed burro's exposed 
i8-inch donkeyhood. 



> Despite distracting bouts of alco- 
holism and golf, Alice Cooper still 
manages to grind out an album 
every few years. Why such dogged 
persistence? Well, maybe the an- 
swer lies in a passionate pledge 
Cooper made years ago, after 
ill-fated singer/pilot John Denver 
boasted that his career would long 
outlast that of rock'n'roll's arche- 



typal Bamum. "Why does that 
pompous creep come off bad- 
mouthing me like that when he 
never met me and probably hasn't 
even seen my act?" Cooper said. 
"Just for that I'm gonna stick around 
in this business just long enough to 
piss on John Denver's flowers!" 
►While a spectacular string of 
celebrity death crashes has 
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New Jack Swing 

Swank meets skank with the Cherry Poppin' Daddies 

Do the clothes make the band? For swing punksters the Cherry Poppin' Daddies, they certainly haven't 
hurt. The group, which formed in Oregon in 1989, was originally nothing more than a bunch of struggling 
punk rockers with horns— they played a little swing, a little ska, but still looked like a ragged guitar band. 
"Part of my idea of not wearing suits was to contemporize swing," frontman Steve Perry says, "but I don't 
think people were getting what we were trying to do." Perry figured an image makeover was in order after 
the Mighty Mighty Bosstones' Dicky Barrett bluntly informed him that their onstage appearance resem- 
bled a shipwreck. "It sounds really lame," Perry says, "but when we started to wear suits, people got it." 

Still, the Daddies fit uneasily in their leopard-lapeled duds. Their major-label debut. Zoof Suit Riot, a compi- 
lation of the swingingest tunes from their three previous indie releases, has cast the group as hot revivalists, a 
tag Perry avoids. "It's not our mission to be a swing band," he says. "I'm not a guy from the '40s. That's why 
we play ska and use heavy guitars. If people can't dance the way they want, so be it." ERIK himmelsbach 




Dressed for success: Steve Perry with the tricks of the skin trade. 



Boogie down: 

Steve Perry's tips for the top 

Duke Ellington, "Ko-Ko" {Smithsonian Coffection of Jazz, 
Smithsonian Collection Recordings): When I was 19 or 20, 
my mother bought me this for Christmas. It's a swing 
piece, but it sounds like the wind to me. The harmonics on 
it are just gorgeous. We try to make parts like Ellington, but 
in order to do that you have to be a genius. I'm like a flea 
and he's a lion. 

Randy Newman, "Davy the Fat Boy" {fiandy Newman, 
Warner Bros.): The song is funny and extremely sad at the 
same time. Randy Newman writes ditties that are incredi- 
bly harsh and you don't know where he stands a lot of the 
time. You have to be a master to do that. When I write, 
I often think, What would Randy Newman do here? 

Meat Puppets, "Bucket Head" {Up on the Sun, SST): The 
Meat Puppets are like the Rimbaud of rock to me. They just 
obey what's true to them. I saw them play in a basement in 
Eugene, Oregon, opening for Black Flag. They were this 
hardcore band that did Neil Young songs. They didn't have 
Mohawks or chains and leather jackets, but they were 
super- punk- rock and everybody who was smart knew it. 

Jimmie Lunceford Band, "The Lunceford Special" 
{1936-1943 Live Broadcasts, Jazz Hour): They're a forgot- 
ten swing band, but they swung like crazy. A lot of new 
bands are playing jump blues and boogie-woogie piano 
and it passes for swing. But the Jimmie Lunceford Band 
would play these architectural pieces that swung super- 
hard from a technical standpoint. 

Eduardo "Lalo" Guerrero, "Marijuana Boogie" {Chicano 
Experience, Folklyric/Arhoolie): The zoot-suit riots in Los 
Angeles were started by guys who were stars in the Latino 
community. They wrote swing music but incorporated 
Latin sounds into it. Lalo was a pioneer of that sort of 
thing. His tunes are bawdy and scatological, which a lot of 
WASP music isn't. We try to do that, like in "Shake Your 
Love Maker" and "Here Comes the Snake." 

Billy Eckstine, "Lush Life" {No Cover, No Minimum, 
Roulette): The best jazz singer, in my mind. In his version of 
"Lush Life," I like the idea of this guy who's been around 
the world, and he's just gonna sit there with his drink and 
stare at the mirror. It's so elegant, you don't get a sense of 
a stumbling drunk. Eckstine was a big baritone, really 
huge. He was the black Frank Sinatra, but way better. 

Bob Wills and His Texas Playboys, "My Window Faces the 
South" {Anthology 1935-1973, Rhino). A prime example of 
how swing evolved and floated over to country music. It's 
a little straighten The beat is a combination of swing and 
straight rock. It's whiter and that's good. I like dancing to 
Western swing— just spin a girl around until you get tired, 
then get a beer. 



dominated funerary headlines 
over the last year, the Grim 
Reaper is one of life's most 
democratic despots: On a daily 
basis, he takes dozens of average 
citizens in ways that are every bit 
as unexpected, tragic, and 
unsettling as the most over- 
hyped celebrity departure. 
Between 1992 and 1995. for 



example, 46 people were killed 
by "large, round hay bales," 
which, according to the Morbidity 
& Mortality Weekly Report, have 
proven to be significandy more 
dangerous than traditional small 
hay bales. Most of the fatalities 
occurred when a bale fell from a 
piece of equipment and struck the 
unlucky victim. 



►According to superfan Melrose- 
man, purveyor of the Web's pre- 
mier necrophiliac Melrose Place 
site, 24 characters have died on 
the show since its 1993 debut, for 
an average of four deaths per 
season. None of these deaths 
were related to hay bales. (Note: 
Since press time, more deaths 
have likely occurred.) 



►Upon recently receiving a "Q 
Inspiration Award," durable '70s 
power-icon Patti Smith showed 
that courtesy, rock'n'roll rebel- 
lion, and blustering humility can 
indeed go hand-in-hand: "I just 
have one thing to say. We must 
remember that artists are not here 
to serve the media. Nor is media 
here to serve artists. If artists and 



media serve anybody, it's the peo- 
ple, and what have we been doing 
to serve them? I find all of this 
really pathetic. I don't need no 
fuckin' award, but thank you for 
giving it to me." 

► Melville descendent and techno/ 
rock gangster Moby recently 
added filmmaking to his exten- 
sive resume, serving as executive 
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High 
Times 

Aussie actress Radha 
Mitchell stumbles into 
the early '90s 

As further proof that our retro- 
obsessed culture machine is revving 
ever faster, we submit High Art. the 
first movie of the late '90s to plunder 
the early '90s. In it, 24-year-old 
Radha Mitchell plays Syd, a young, 
ambitious magazine editor who is 
thrilled to discover a bunch of 
heroin-addled, sexually ambiguous 
slackers living in a loft directly above 
hers, and quickly begins to dabble in 
smack and lesbian sex. "I guess you 
could call the movie a postmodern 
retrospective of the New York art 
world," says the Australian actress, 
whose research mainly consisted of 
slumming with downwardly mobile 
hipsters in cafes and art galleries. 
Though all the actors are surpris- 
ingly deft (including Ally Sheedy as 
a Nan Goldin-ish reclusive photo- 
graphy legend and Patricia Clarkson 
as a hilariously decrepit ex-Fass- 
binder star), it's Mitchell who's the 
standout. As the career-minded edi- 
tor whose motives for sleeping with 
Sheedy are questionable, she deliv- 
ers a subtle, utterly direct perfor- 
mance. Mitchell (who, like nearly 
everyone Australian and famous, 
appeared on the Aussie soap Neigh- 
bours), was cast first and lobbied for 
Sheedy to play her lover. "She was 
kind of sexy," says Mitchell, "but in a 
really practical way. It was just per- 
fect for the movie, which has a really 
stark style." Kind of like that early-to- 
mid-'90s heroin-chic aesthetic, no? 
"Actually," says Mitchell, "I think it 
would be more accurate to call it a 
retro view of the '90s, but looking 
back at the '80s, if that makes any 

sense." MAUREEN CALLAHAN 



Frozen in time: spookily blithe 
ex-Australian soap star Radha Mitchell. 




producer for Porno, an indie film 
project that was shot in Boston this 
past spring. So what does the execu- 
tive producer of an independent 
movie actually do? Quite a bit, it 
turns out. Spin: Are you an afi- 
cionado of real porn? Moby: I 
appreciate good pom, I mean, who 
doesn't? But I don't know about "afi- 
cionado." Like, I don't know actors' 
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names or directors, I just know that 
every now and then you're staying 
in a hotel room, changing channels, 
and there's people having sex, and 
its pretty compelling. Is this a porn 
movie? Strangely enough, there's 
nothing really sexual about it, 
except that they're talking about dil- 
dos and butt plugs. There's explicit 
verbal sexual material, but I can't 



imagine too many people are going 
to be sexually titillated watching 
the movie. Are you going to be in 
it? Yeah, even though I can't act, 
I actually have a cameo. What's 
your role? We got a couple of 
musical numbers in the movie and 
this woman Dyanna Lauren, who's 
a very famous pom star — she's a 
Vivid Vixen. She comes in and sings 



"Silent Night" and "Feliz Navidad" 
and I play guitar with two dildos 
strapped to my head. And I'm 
doing the music as well. It's been 
said that you were going to have 
elderly ladies buying nipple 
damps.... Yeah, that's pretty 
much the gist. And bicycle-riding 
monkeys who like kinky sex? We 
couldn't arrange the monkeys. The 



goal was to have a monkey on 
roller skates wearing a T-shirt that 
says i'm a vf.gan holding a flag that 
says t like anal sex. So the movie's 
pro-anal sex? The movie can best 
be summed up by one of the musi- 
cal numbers, called "You Can Have 
Sex With Anything You Want." 
Porno is scheduled for release this 
Christmas. » 
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further million 
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rear wind- 
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"It's just been a bunch of really 
drunl nssholes who are intimi- 
dated by the fact that they are 
confused and maybe they 
to fuck me." —Marilyn Man 
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Exposure 



Electronica, 
a Movie 



"My biggest struggle as a cultural 
agent is to get people to break the 
toy," says lara Lee, who would 
more commonly be described as 
a director, and whose new docu- 
mentary on electronica. Modula- 
tions, is hardly as cryptic as that 
pronouncement. Actually. Lee's 
movie, which splices vibrant 
footage of clubbers with thought- 
ful commentary from an exhaus- 
tive list of key players, manages to 
be the polar opposite of its sub- 
ject: It's a linear, cohesive, and rel- 
atively sober overview of the 
scene. "I knew a movie like this 
would appeal to the underground 
culture," says Lee, "but I didn't 
just want to entertain the kids. 
I wanted to educate." To that end, 
she called on electronica heavy- 
weights Mixmaster Morris, Roni 
Size, Giorgio Moroder, Bill 
Laswell, Moby, and, of course, DJ 
Spooky to provide an oral history 
of the "electro-acoustic-ambient 
community" and to theorize as 
only futurists (like Throbbing Gris- 
tle's Genesis P-Orridge, who 
traces electronica's origins to the 
splitting of the atom) can. 
Though, at times, Lee takes her 
subject too seriously, Modula- 
tions effectively serves as both a 
primer for the uninitiated and a 
comprehensive history for the 
obsessive — and wisely strives for 
nothing greater. Because, as Alec 
Empire sagely says, "At the end 
of the day, it's all about a stupid 
party." maureen callahan 



Doom Service 

Stabbing Westward keep gloom-pop alive 



Band: Stabbing Westward 

Lineup: Christopher Hall, 33, vocals, 
guitar; Walter Flakus, 32, keyboards: Jim 
Sellers, 34, bass; Andy Kubiszewski, 37, 
drums; Mane Eliopulos. 24, guitar. 

Album: Darkest Days, the band's third, 
is full of industrial clangs, pipe-banger 
guitars, and Goth electrobeats, all of 
which swiri around such tender declara- 
tions of despair as "The more I feel / The 
more I die." 

Why sad songs say so much: "I think 
just about everyone goes through a 
really dark period," Hall says of the 
band's penchant for buzz-kill lyrics. 



Although he adds, "The record's not all 
doom and gloom!" 

Obscurant lit reference: "If I had to 
pick one book that made me who I am," 
Hall says, "I'd say The Kin olAta Are 
Waiting for You. I can't remember who 
wrote it, but a friend gave it to me and 
I was actually sort of insulted. I really felt 



No, we won't smile: from left. 
Christopher Hall, Mark Eliopulos, 
Andy Kubiszewski, Walter Flakus. 
and Jim Sellers. 



a kinship to the main character, who 
was kind of an asshole." 

The sweet smell of success: "What 
our last record. Wither Blister Burn + 
Peel, did was allow us to buy good 
equipment. We have guitar amps that 
work now. Suddenly, it's like we've to- 
tally sold out." SUZAN COLON 




Mountain Dew: Modulations ravers on Mr. Fuji dance through the mist. 
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Straight Out Limpin' 

Florida's Limp Bizkit bring on a new breed of noise 



How. in these post-alternative times, 
can a band indulge a taste for fist in 
the-gut riff ing without coming off like a 
bunch of unreconstructed hair-farmers 
or, even worse, goofy Manson-manque 
Satanists? The answer, for a growing 
number of aggro young Turks, lies in 
ditching metal's usual bluff and bluster 
and replacing it with testosterone- 
enhancers like activist rap (Rage 
Against the Machine) or skate-punk 
'tude (Korn). Florida's Limp Bizkit, this 
year's new metal comers, pack a wal- 
lop using anything and everything the 
outfit can get its hands on— baggy- 
pants gangsta flow, spacey instrumen- 
tals, even a George Michael cover. All 
of which makes their debut, last year's 
Three Dollar Bill. Y'allS, a rather odd 
salute to those about to rock. 

"We don't know what kind of band 
we are," says 27-year-old frontman 
Fred Durst. "We don't know if we're 
heavy or soft; hip-hop, alternative 
heavy metal, or what." One group 
Limp Bizkit definitely don't fit in with is 
Durst's hometown sludgecore scene. 
"There's, like, nothing in Jacksonville," 
groans Durst. "It's all death metal and 
duh-duh-duh ." Not exactly the ideal 
creative environment for a guy with 
a vaguely boho upbringing (his mother 
is a guitar-strumming church adminis- 
trator), whose lifelong tastes for break- 
dancing and Donna Summer rival his 
desire to thrash. 

Limp Bizkit was formed in 1 994, 
when Durst recruited guitarist Wes 
Borland, bassist Sam Rivers, and 
drummer John Otto from the hapless 
local competition; ex-House of Painer 
DJ Lethal later rounded out the lineup 
with some Jeep-ready beats. Soon 
after. Durst, then a tattoo artist, scored 
a break when he decorated the arms 
of Korn's bassist, Reginald "Fieldy" 
Arvizu, and guitarist, Brian "Head" 
Welch. Sensing a kindred soul, they 



Hey ladies!: clockwise from left, 
Fred Durst, Wes Borland, DJ Lethal, 
Sam Rivers, and John Otto. 



helped shop Limp Bizkit's demo. The 
outfit has since gone on to ensure 
themselves an ever-more-rabid follow- 
ing. This spring. Limp Bizkit put on 
a tour quaintly dubbed "Ladies Night 
in Cambodia," to which girls were 
admitted without paying. "I know our 
music appeals to guys," says Durst, 
"but we gotta get more girls coming 
out, too. I thought it would be cool if 
we let the girls in free." And the "In 
Cambodia" part? "I'm bringing Apoca- 
lypse Now to the younger generation," 
says Durst of his all-time favorite flick. 
The idea was to replicate the USO 
show from the film. "Our fans are our 
soldiers," Durst boasts. 

This past March, Durst & Co. found 
themselves at the center of an all-too- 
real f iref ight when the Los Angeles 
Times reported that Limp Bizkit's label, 
Interscope, had paid an Oregon radio 
station $5,000 to play Three Dollar 
Bill's first single, "Counterfeit," 50 
times. The exchange was technically 
legal, but a potential cred nightmare, 
especially after the band had put in a 
grueling year on the road, earning fans 
in a strictly aboveboard manner. Durst 
says the newspaper story was the first 
he heard of the transaction, but adds, 
"If [the record company] had explained 
it ahead of time, it would have been 
fine with me. This isn't payola— that's 
fraud and that's bullshit." Durst also 
notes that even after the paid-for 
spins, the radio station kept "Counter- 
feit" on the air. "This isn't like our dad 
paying the Little League coach to put 
us on first base." 

Limp Bizkit will spend the summer 
touring with Ozzy Osbourne's Ozzfest, 
taking lessons from rock's most notori- 
ous bat-eater. Come fall, they'll rejoin 
their new metal brethren on Kom's 
Family Values Tour. For Durst, though, 
the latter test's name isn't ironic. "I'm 
a Lutheran," he says, and adds that he 
has a major conscience. "I cuss a lot. 
Snap sometimes. I've had premarital 
sex," Durst says apologetically. "I'm not 
as good as I should be." ethan smith 
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Gabriel Batisluta (Argentina, 
striker) INSANITY: 7 FABULOSITY: 
10 HAIR: 9.5 Q FACTOR: Flaxen- 
haired sex symbol "Batigoal" 
adored by millions as country's 
all-time leading scorer YET: 
Megalomaniacal diva once 
refused to play for country after 
being ordered to cut golden 
locks. GOOOALI: Nominated for 
an Italian literary prize for Nor- 
man Mailer-esque autobio- 
graphical essay, "Batigoal Tells 
Batistuta." 

Claudio Caniggia (Argentina, 
striker) INSANITY: 7 FABULOSITY: 
8 HAIR: 10 0 FACTOR: "Merlin" 
has earned curt following 
among his club's faithful with 
speed, agility, and straggly 
blond tresses. YET: Chronic 
cokehead now addicted to wife 
who wouldn't leave Italy when 
he went to Argentina's Boca 
Juniors. GOOOALI: Mrs. C: "Do 
you think I can live in a place 
where they think Versace is a 
shop where you buy pasta?" 

Patrick Kluivert (Holland, mid- 
field) INSANITY: 6 FABULOSITY: 7.5 
HAIR: 7 O FACTOR: Hunky Suri- 
namese-Dutch goal machine 
became overnight sensation with 
Ajax Amsterdam, now faltering 
in Milan. YET: Serf-described 
"reckless teen dream" allegedly 
killed a lifelong AJax fan in '96 car 
crash. GOOOALI: Posed for nude 
pics now available on the Web. 



Long after Dennis Rodman 

and Andre Agassi have 
been relegated to the dust- 
bin of sports history, soccer 
will be continuing its rich 
tradition of fostering play- 
ers who combine unparal- 
leled levels of skill, megalo- 
mania, dementia, and 
unfortunate hair. Through 
mid-July, when the 1998 
World Cup wraps up in 
Saint-Denis, France, some 
of the globe's most singular 
athletes will compete on an 
enormous international 
stage, each delivering his 
personal brand of athletics 
and roguishness for more 
than 2.5 million enraptured 
fans. Assembled here, into 
a pan-global dream team 
of sorts, are but a few of 
our most cherished players. 

ANDREW HSIAO & 
MATTHEW YEOMANS 



Paul Gascoigne (England, mid- 
field) INSANITY: 9.9 FABULOSITY: 
2 HAIR: 7 Q FACTOR: Simple- 
minded Gazza won nation's 
heart with brilliant playmaking 
and childlike weeping in World 
Cup '90. YET: Fat, drunken slob 
has kept Brit tabloids in busi- 
ness with wife-beating and 
"refueling" habits. GOOOALI: 
That he can still walk is consid- 
ered a miracle. 



Hidetoshi Nakata (Japan, mid- 
field) INSANITY: 3 FABULOSITY: 8 
HAIR: 9.5 Q FACTOR: Sometimes 
orange-haired, 21-year-old "free 
spirit" has an unorthodox game, 
Leo-like media status as teen 
idoru. YET: The "Japanese Gaz- 
za" is way-'90s: doesn't fight or 
belch into mics but loves surf- 
ing the Web. GOOOALI: Once 
complained because MVP award 
isn't a gift certificate for books. 



Zvonimir Boban (Croatia, mid- 
field) INSANITY: 7 FABULOSITY: 4 
HAIR: 4 Q FACTOR: National team 
captain and super patriot has 
starred for European power- 
house AC Milan. YET: Arrested 
for kicking Serbian policeman in 
the head during ethnic riot at 
1 990 Zagreb- Belgrade match 
which helped ignite Serbo-Croa- 
tian war. GOOOALI: Carries a pho- 
to of the kick in his wallet. 



Hristo Stoichkov (Bulgaria, mid- 
field) INSANITY: 6 FABULOSITY: 8 
HAIR: 3 Q FACTOR: Many medaled 
national hero worshiped as 

I top mark s m an , scored six goals 
in '94 World Cup. YET: Surliest 

j man in soccer is also quick 
with the racist remark. 
GOOOOOU: "I am genial, but 

i med too." 



Theophilus Doctor Khumalo 
(South Africa, midfield) INSAN- 
ITY: 8 FABULOSITY: 7 HAIR: 6 Q FAC- 
TOR Friend of Mandela and gos- 
sip-column staple is considered 
the Michael Jordan of South 
Africa. YET: Nutty endorsement 
machine has own shoe but 
exasperates teammates with 
slacker work habits. GOOOAU: 
Once stood on ball In middle of 
match to check out fans. 



Edgar Davids (Holland, de- 
fender) INSANITY: 7 FABULOSITY: 
7 HAIR: 9.5 O FACTOR: Dread- 
locked eccentric renowned for 
peppery shot and fiery temper. 
YET: At age 25, angst ridden 
race rebel has already alienated 
management at two top Euro 
clubs. GOOOALI: Kicked off 
Dutch team in 1 996 after accus- 
ing coach Guss Hiddink of 
"sticking his head up the asses 
of some of the white players." 



David Beckham (England, 
defender) INSANITY: 4 FABULOSITY: 
9.5 HAIR: 5 Q FACTOR: 23-year- 
old pretty boy of British soccer 
scored Goal of the Decade for 
Manchester United from halfway 
line in 1996. YET: Omnipresent 
media darling recently became 
engaged to Posh Spice, leading 
to death threats, hate mail, 

and stalkings. GOOOALI: Strate- 
gizes with England team's "faith 
healer" Eileen Drewery. 

Jose Luis Chilavert (Paraguay, 
goalkeeper) INSANITY: 9 FABU- 
LOSITY 9 HAIR: 6.5 Q FACTOR: 
Two-way star renowned as fear- 
some keeper and free-kick spe- 
cialist. YET: Known for assault- 
ing players and journalists, 
received three-month suspend- 
ed sentence for beating ball boy 
in 1994. GOOOALI: Touted in 
Paraguayan press as possible 
future president. 

Uday Hussein (Iraq, honorary 
coach) INSANITY: 10 FABULOSITY: 
4 HAIR: 1 0 FACTOR: Son of Sad- 
dam, left a paraplegic by would- 
be assassins, took personal 
control of country's soccer pro 
gram in 1994 (team still didn't 
make '98 Cup). YET: Had 
father's sons-in-law and 

bodyguard/food taster mur- 
dered. GOOOALI: Ordered 
national team taken to prison 
near Baghdad and tortured 
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Diane always believed in making an impression. So there she was, the top of her Mustang down, rushing 

headlong into the postcard blue skies A one-car Independence Day parade 

Then it became clear in the blur, where to leave her mark. The sky. 




REMOTE KEYLESS ENTRY SYSTEM 
COMPACT DISC PLAYER 
SECURILOCK™ PASSIVE ANTI-THEFT SYSTEM 
POWER 4-WHEEL DISC BRAKES 




Mustang 



t° Last 



1-800-258 FORD or 
www.ford.com 
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Jet Set 

Old-school airport-themed everything takes off 



Coffee, tea, or a three-hour holding pattern over LAX? As 
air travel becomes just another commodity business, fly- 
ing has been revealed as the truly loathsome trial it is— a 
far cry from the jet-set '60s, when air travel was as glam- 
orous as a Rat Pack jamboree. It's no wonder then, that 
as our distaste for the unfriendly skies grows, so does our 
nostalgia for flying's optimistic golden age. 

Things started taking off last year, when vinyl bags 
sporting the names of long-dead airlines replaced tiny 
backpacks as the hip tote of choice. Then Pam Grier 
showed up as a smoldering superstewardess in Jackie 
Brown, making even double-knit polyester look good. 
Now a number of hipster nightspots are emerging as the 
ultimate in retro-jet swank. "Airplanes used to be a 
fantasy, a sordid Disneyland for adults," says Eric 
Rasmussen, part-owner and designer of Idlewild, a jet- 
themed lounge (named after the original moniker of JFK 
International Airport), which recently opened on New 
York City's Lower East Side. "Today, it's much more func- 

Su pa dupa fry: exterior of the Encounter lounge at LAX. 
a Jetsonian monument to retro-jet chic. 



tional; you only care if the pilot's sober." Inspired by the 
super-deluxe Goldfinger Jet, Idlewild features first-class 
airline seats, fabric-upholstered walls, and an entrance 
ramp that leads to a metal-clad, fuselage-shaped 
interior— recalling both the continental cool of first-class 
jet travel and the singles-bar vibe of upper-deck 747 
lounges. Likewise, Pop, a New York City bar set to open 
this fall, will mirror the "cool nonconformism" of 
renowned Finnish-American airport architect Eero Saari- 
nen, who designed JFK's high-moderne TWA terminal. 

On the West Coast, there's the now-hip Encounter 
restaurant at Los Angeles International Airport, which 
was designed, strangely enough, by the theme-park plan- 
ners at Walt Disney Imagineering. Evoking a Utopian 
future of air travel that never quite materialized. 
Encounter is a phantasm of silver-skirted stewardesses 
(who check your luggage while you dine), giant lava 
lamps, and modular furniture outfitted in airplane-seat 
fabric. Among other things, it solves one formerly 
intractable problem: It makes drinking at the airport — 
once the ultimate soul-crushing experience— actually 
cool. DAVID A. GREENE 



Delivering the world 
in 323 words or less 

^ The Album Cover Art of Punk (book] 
_ A book to reminisce to. The foreword 
£ is by the always-getting-loopier 
Malcolm McLaren. (Gingko Press) 

@ x-Radio [Web site] 

Online jukebox-type thing where 
* music can be purchased. Emphasis 

on not-easy-to-find electronica 

(www.x-radio.com) 
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Jon Cryer [person] 
The writer, producer, and director of 
Went to Coney Island on a Mission 
From God.. .Be Beck by Five and a 
star of Fox's Getting Persona/. A fun- 
ny guy, despite the hair. 

Korn's Afterschool Specials 
[Webcast] 

Digitized footage of Korn members 
sitting around, answering fan ques- 
tions, knockin' back Cokes, etc. Spo- 
radically live, {www.komtv.com) 

Man or Myth [album] 
Concentrated hip-hop turntabiisms 
from Atlanta's DJ Faust. (Bomb) 

Oz [TV show] 

The second season of the third-best 
show on cable begins in July. Highly 
anticipated. (HBO) 

World Wrestling Federation 
[ersatz sports league) 
Now featuring pay-per-view, females- 
in-even ing-gown matches. The hype: 
"It's about being stripped down." 

Leigb Bowery [book] 
The story and images of the late fab- 
ulosity icon described by Boy George 
as "modem art on legs." (D.A.P.) 



%. A-Team, the Motion Picture 
[Web site] 

Online cartoon that throws tricked-out 

& A-Team characters into the Star Wars 
H 

universe, (www.qssolutions.com/ 
chhs/ateam.htm) 

<5J Temple of Sting [zine] 
jt Dual-purpose pub dedicated to 
"eradicating Sting and all that he 
stands for" and "enhancing and per- 
petuating the wondrous way of the 
bee." Sublime. 
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WINSTON BOX 

1 6 mg. "tar", 1 .1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 

There are no additives 
in our tobacco. 



SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 



Taste. Some people just don't get it. 
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The Paranoid Pen 

And other pointless inspirations, by Paul Lukas 



If necessity is the mother of invention, then it's 
safe to say invention also has a legion of surro- 
gate parents, among them opportunism, mis- 
guided intentions, greed, bullheaded persistence, 
and dumb luck. Necessity, in fact, often has 
nothing to do with it, which is why the consumer 
landscape features more than just practical solu- 
tions to basic problems— it's also dotted with 
unusual solutions to problems you weren't aware 
of, plus lots of pointless attempts to solve prob- 
lems that were never really problems to begin 
with. Consider, for example, the following items, 
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Touching: Writing implements for that 
special boy in tha bubbla. 



whose levels of creative inspiration range from 
the genuinely ridiculous to the not-quite-sublime: 

Cleen Ball Antibacterial Pen: Last I heard, no 
cases of AIDS, ebola, or flesh-eating strep had 
been contracted via Bic or Paper Mate. But for 
paranoiacs— sorry, make that careful people— 
who prefer not to take any chances, there's the 
Cleen Ball, billed by its makers as "America's first 
antibacterial pen." Sadly, it may also be the last, 
because the item was recently discontinued after 
a disappointing 18-month run, providing a useful 
reminder that the problem with marketing things 
to paranoiacs is that they're suspicious of any- 
thing you try to sell them. Fortunately, residual 
stock can still be found here and there in 99-cent 
stores, and it's a product worth seeking out, if 
only to see the note on the back of the package 
informing us that the Cleen Ball can reduce the 
risk of food poisoning, skin infections, eye infec- 
tions, ear infections, bronchitis, and — get this — 
urinary tract infections. (Micro Pen of USA, Inc., 
7340 Melrose St., Buena Park, CA 90621) 

My Glass: A classic example of a solution to a 
non-problem. My Glass is a set of small die-cut 
metal clips, each with a different letter of the 
alphabet stamped into it. The idea is that when 



you're throwing a party, John can clip the "J" onto 
his wine glass, Barbara can clip the "B" onto hers, 
and so on, thereby ensuring nobody will mistak- 
enly grab anyone else's glass. "No more guess- 
ing!" a note on the package triumphantly ex- 
claims. "Guests identify which glass is theirs." In 
other words. Who really gives a shit? Meanwhile, 
if John and Jill and Jessica and Jim and Jennifer 
all show up at the party, all your best-laid My 
Glass plans will be for naught, since there's only 
one "J" to go around. At $24.95 a set, you'd be 
better off just buying more booze instead. (Mill 
Valley Enterprises, Inc., 20 Sunnyside 
Ave., Ste. A244, Mill Valley, CA 94941 ) 

Easy Hang Up: You're not spineless— 
everyone knows that. You're just polite. If 
you buy a defective product, you'd rather 
swallow the loss than trouble the mer- 
chant by bringing the item back to the 
store. If some cretin punches you in the 
nose, you apologize for getting in the way 
of his fist— that's just basic courtesy, after 
all. If this sounds like you. and if that 
assertiveness training hasn't been help- 
ing, try Easy Hang Up, a small box unit 
that provides prerecorded assertiveness 
at the touch of a button. Connect the box 
to your telephone and then wait for one of 
those pesky telemarketers to call during 
dinner. Instead of patiently listening to the 
entire sales spiel like you normally do, 
defiantly press the button as soon as 
you've heard enough. As you enjoy that 
warm rush of welling self-esteem, the 
caller will hear the following politely 
worded announcement: "I'm sorry, this 
number does not accept this type of call. 
Please regard this message as your notifi- 
cation to remove this number from your list. 
Thank you." Easy Hang Up then disconnects the 
call, leaving you free to come down from your 
adrenaline high. (D-Mail, 91 Market St., Wap- 
pingers Falls, NY 12508) 

Update: I'd barely finished last month's roundup 
of phallocentric marketing pitches when, as if to 
provide the perfect counterpoint, a package of 
"pussy"-scented incense arrived in my mailbox. 
A cat is depicted on the front panel, but the notes 
on the back describe the fragrance as "erotic" 
and "musky," just the thing to "transform smol- 
dering desire into burning passions." It's nice to 
see an item versatile enough to achieve market 
multitasking, but I'm not sure there's much sales 
potential here either way. Or, in the words of 
reader Sarah McCue, who sent me this item after 
finding it at a convenience store, "I don't want 
my incense to smell like my cat or like my what- 
ever-one-calls-it." (Scented Garden Products, PO 
Box 3068, Visalia, CA 93278) » 

Readers, manufacturers, and publicists are encouraged to 
send products, gadgets, promotional literature, and sugges- 
tions to Paul Lukas. Spin. 6 W. 18th St., New York, NY 
1001 1. E-mail: consumer@interport.net 



DISTINGUISHING 1CHARACTERISTICS 



Shady People 



Ray Ban Large Undercurrent Rectangle Person: male, 
20, clerk at Abercrombie & Fitch Quote: "You mean the 
time me and her drank coffee and smoked cigarettes in 
the parking lot? Dude, that wasn't a date!" Wants: To 
have a life that looks as fun and sexy as the black-and- 
white photos on the walls of the store. Needs: To lay off 
the styling gel. Favorite subject: How he's gonna gank 
you if you don't shut up, dude. Biggest secret: Spent his 
entire paycheck on weathered "college" T-shirts. 




Artistic Eye Model 03 Person: male, 24, Web designer 
Quote: "McMillan? McMillan! That is a shitty middle 
name if you don't mind me saying so." Wants: To explain 
to you that no one eats cheese anymore. Needs: To cut 
out the post-coitus flexing in the mirror ("I am totally buff 
right now"). Favorite subject: How masturbation is a 
form of self-expression. Biggest secret: His last girlfriend 
told him she'd like him a lot better if he didn't have a head. 



Oakley Straight Jacket Person: female, 19, British, 
bike messenger Quote: "You do understand, don't you, 
that the issue here is obstruction of justice? Most Ameri- 
cans don't seem to understand that." Wants: To paint a 
picture of America as an imperialist, fascist hegemonic 
nation bent on violence and destruction. Needs: To stop 
chafing about Hong Kong. Favorite subject: Theory that 
Britain owns Bank of America. Biggest secret: She's 
from Kensington, not Manchester. 




Calvin Klein Eyewear 249S Sport Gold Person: male, 
25, paralegal Quote: "He was just a f lamer. Flames were 
practically shooting out of his ears. I mean, it's like she 
just figured, 'He's gay, you're gay. You guys'il get along 
great!'" Wants: To stop getting set up by his straight 
friends. Needs: To stop working around the clock and 
find a man on his own. Favorite subject: The time the 
ostensibly straight guy in the office hugged him and then 
said, "I hate you," and ran away. Biggest secret: Re- 
cently purchased a four-foot-high porcelain Great Dane 
for his living room, heather havhilesky 
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Butt Head Busting 

Helping smokers pass the smell test 

Politicians legislate against them, restaurants ban them, 
and the entire state of California has kicked them out. 
Now comes a truly cruel blow to the beleaguered smok- 
er. Responding to a recent market study that revealed 
people find the smell of cigarette smoke most rank, 
L'Oreal is peddling a new line of odor-eating hair mists 
aimed at the late-night lounge set. Called Studio 
Senses, the sprays have yet to fully infiltrate night- 
clubs—still the last refuge of hassle-free smoking — but 
L'Oreal insists that the notion of urban hipsters spritzing 
themselves after a night out blazing isn't as absurd as it 
sounds. "Young people today care about how they 
smell," says Jonathan Liss, a L'Oreal marketing execu- 
tive. "And smelling of smoke is not cool." 



Maybe not, but a Saturday night visit to a string of 
smoky New York City bars didn't turn up anyone tearing 
their hair out over nasty tobacco odors. "If you smoke, 
you smoke," said one young woman who sprayed the 
somewhat antiseptic-smelling mist in the air, then wrin- 
kled her nose. "And if you can't deal with the way things 
smell, you might as well live in an oxygen tent like 
Michael Jackson." L'Oreal, however, shouldn't fret. One 
young man who resembled Beck thought the sprays 
might be an effective counter to the lingering aroma of 
pot smoke So has the company considered tapping into 
the sizable doper market? "I'm sure it would work," Liss 
says gamely. "But there hasn't been any testing on the 
marijuana front. At least not by us." colin moynihan 





Books of 
the Dead 

The morbid marketing 
of They Died Too Young 

What once might have been kin- 
dling for book burnings, They Died 
Too Young— a series of books from 
Chelsea House Publishers — is now 
shaping the minds of disaffected 
youths. Published for the library 
market, the versatile, six-volume 
series includes books on the deaths 
of Kurt Cobain, Bruce Lee, and Elvis 
Presley (who seems to warrant a 
They Died Just About the Right Time 
series). "We do people with bag- 
gage," says Chelsea House Editor- 
in-Chief Steve Reginald. And good 
baggage is good reading. "Librari- 
ans know that kids these days don't 
like to read, so they will stock a ser- 
ies that kids would like." Besides the 
morbid titles, kids also like lots of 
pictures and not so many words (the 
books are all around 48 pages long). 
Two essential criteria are used in 
choosing subjects: The person has 
to be both mythic and marketable. 
"We're not planning to do a book on 
Michael Hutchence," says Reginald. 
"He's just not recognizable enough." 
Reginald admits he looks for people 
who have (or had) legs. "We can't 
just do a book on Hanson and cash 
in on the craze— unless they die." 

CATHY ALTER 
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MOVIES 



I'm a Fool 



Hal Hartley, best known for low-key oddities like Trust and Simple Men, has created the 
first indie epic. Plus: How great were the great films of the 70s? by Steve Erickson 



Hal Hartley's new Henry Fool, about a depraved poet- 
savant who appears out of nowhere and transforms the 
lives of everyone he meets, is something we haven't seen 
before: an indie epic. Henry is a freeloading alcoholic 
and sclf-mythologi/.ing megalomaniac, constantly 
expounding secondhand philosophy and apocryphal 
proverbs about this and that, completely full of equal parts 
himself and shit. Henry sees himself in epic terms; he 
thinks he's larger than life, at least until life proves just 
how devastatingly large it can be. 

Except on those dark nights of the soul when he fights 
off the sinking suspicion he's really a loser, Henry 
believes that the banality of this world is beneath him. On 
parole from a seven-year jail stint for having sex with a 
13-year-old girl, he has no prospects for a responsible life 
and doesn't want any; he's too busy writing his "confes- 
sion...a poetics, a novel of ideas, a pornographic maga- 
zine of comic-book proportions," which he won't let any- 
one read. In the process of constantly trying to con the 
world about himself, though, Henry also cons those he 



meets into believing in their own capacity for poetry: 
Befriending Simon, a local garbage man whom most 
neighbors consider retarded, Henry Fool ("It used to have 
an 'c ' on the end") inspires him to a kind of glory that no 
one, particularly Simon himself, had previously thought 
possible. As played by Thomas Jay Ryan in his first film 
role, skulking across the landscape and glowering at 
everyone else who occupies it, Henry has the charisma of 
his convictions, if not the courage. 

This is by far Hartley's most audacious film. Through- 
out all his movies, it's as though the onetime art student 
has stuck his own crazy, haphazard frame around the 
world, and whatever chaos happens to wander into the 
picture becomes part of his portrait of the times. With 
each film, the frame grows, until the question of whether 
one Hartley movie is better than the other, or whether one 
is "good" and the other is "bad," has become irrelevant 

Hal Hartley: A world of ex-cons, pomographers, suicidal 
parents, nymphomaniacs, and, now, a patvert-philosopher. 



SUBJECTS 



SCREEN 



The Truman Show 

directed by Peter Weir 
Typical of Hollywood to think a clever 
idea — say, "an average doof doesn't 
know his ovary breath from birth to nar- 
rative present, captured through hidden 
microcameras on a Cape Cod-size sound- 
stage, is being televised live 24-7"— 
makes a film. The pesky details can be 




hammered out ad hoc, by committee. 
Right? 77re Truman Snow, a film one 
upper middle brow mag called "the 
movie of the decade," feels like three 
movies. Screenwriter Andrew Nlccol, 
the presumed clever-idea-generator, 
weighed in with inconsistent characters. 
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ALTERNA-FAVES 

The Crystol Method Vvjgo* [Outpost Rrxordmgi) * 22 • S086 

Live— rhfowmg Copper IRodwoetivel 01 47*8363 

Uur — Pori life |S8K) 48*6357 

■eck-Me/low Oofd (DGC; Gi 47*6721 

Green Day— Dooto (Repntel 47*6549 

C Pavement — Crooked dan Croaked Rom IMatodor Record.) • 47 * 5 1 1 1 

Sonk Youth-Cfaydroom Notion (DGQ * 47*3066 

Nirvana- In Otero |DGC| 46*7159 

Stone Temple Pilots -ft-rpre | Atlantic) 46 • 5963 

Nirvana -fncwhoxfc (DGQ 45*3340 

Stone Temple Pilot.— Core (Atomic) 45 • 3043 

Alice In Chain* Dm (Columbia] 44*5833 

Nirvana NrwrnW (DGC) 44*2046 

live Me mo f Jewerry (Rodioochvo) 43*3235 

1 3 The socmen Ckned Captioned Radio (Arisio) * 23 • 7768 

Hum— Dowrtward h htaovemwd |RCA| * 23*4054 

0 teedei fprysSone (Elektro) e 23*3619 

0 Aphex Twin-Come b Daddy |EP) (Warp/Sir.) * 23 • 2967 

O Yo La Tango -I Can Hear The Heart flooring Ai One 

IMoSodar Record*] * 23 • 2892 

Guided By Voice.— Mag Eo™*V (Matador Record.) » 23 • 2884 
Space Monkey* The Daddy Of Them AV |For^/OSigron/ri»e| e 23*2827 

Silver Apple. S W Apple. /Canrrxr [MCA) * 22 • 8577 

G. Love And Spatial Sauoe— VearS. Jfi Tho- (my (CAen/tp-cl 22*8304 

P Jone'i Addiction- Kefee VVrv.ffe (Warner firm) 22*6761 

Letter* To Cleo-GoJ (Rrrroljfton) 22*6753 

Varnaline - A Shot And A Beer (EP) [Zero Hour) * 22*6233 

O Ivy— Apartme nt Ore (Atlantic) e 22*6266 

Mike Watt— ContempJohng The Engine Roam (CoWmo) 22-6225 

Morphine— 8 Srdn And Orfwrwr** fRykodisc) * 22*6183 

The Simp tone Song, fn The Key Of Springfield [ttLr»| * 22*5316 

Wfie.er- Anij.-or, (DGC) * 22*5169 

C Nirw*IfMI — From The Muddy Poni 1 Of The Wisheoh (DGC) 22*5144 

Bloodhound Gang— One fierce Seer Coos** (GeHenl OJ * 22*5037 
C Sublime— vvhot fGcx The 7 Song EP (Gasoline AXey/MCA) e 22*4691 

0 Save Forti*- ft Mean, Everything (Epic) 22*3461 
The Dandy Warhol*- The Dandy Warhols Come Dawn 

(Ten rWCoprtol) M-3So* 

B And Loop* (EleJctro) * 22*1200 
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KEEP ON ROCKIN' 

Tom Petty ft The Hearbreofcert-Greatw/ Hm [MCA\ 47*4411 
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Q Joe Safriarw, Erk John ion, Steve Vai — 03 In* In Concert 
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Cool for August— Grand World (Warner Brov) * 
Aero smith— Nine Live* (Enhanced CD) [Columbia) 
The Wallflower* - Bringing Down The Hone (keerscopt) 
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HARD NT HEAVY 

Nine Inch Nail* — The Downward Spvvl (TVT/(nierw:op»| O 
Rage Again*! The Machine (Epic/Aivoe.oted) Q 
Nine Inch Noil.— flroien (EP) (Irrtervcope) Q 
Gun. N' Rom. ■ Ute Your llkjuon I (GeAen) 01 

O Two -Vfayeur-i (Ncrrh<ng/ln>erKOpe) * 

White Zombie- Superwxy Swmgm' Sound* f Geflen) a • 
O Oxty OAouffto The Ozzmon Comerfi (Epic) • 
C Alice Cooper— A FitAd Of AAcv (Guordion) * 
C lmubo. se If NCf [Enhanced CD) (enrnartal/EpKl e 
Dream Theater— Fating Mo infinity (eoitwett) * 
Pantera— QfnooV Live (tWtra) Q 
O Limp Bixkit— rfve* Dolor Sri rail 1 (Hip/hlerKope) e 
Motley Croe— Generofwi Swine {Ek*oro) D 
O Megodeth Crypt* Writings (Caprioll 
O Suicidal Tendencies P„me Cult (Eprc) fJJ 
Ja*on Bonham Bond -in The Nome Of My Father-The Zepust 
(MJJ/S50 Mu*k) 

Nine Inch Nails— further Down The Sp.ml [EP) [Nc*hirv^lnrer*cope) 1 
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Kom -Life f* Peachy [Enhanced CD) (Immortal /Epic) 01 
Type O Negative- Ovi»f Run (ftoodrunner) 
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Stabbing Westward— VVisSer Sf.ihv Sum • fW (CrAimbial 
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•me Out Of Mint 
(Cofurnbm) 
22-4279 




KILLER COMPILATIONS 

John Fogerty: Wrote A Song For Everyone (FWdo) * 
0 ESPN Presents X-Oomci Vol. 1 IVxnmy Boy) • 
Rett Of Oldies But Goodie*, Vol. 2 (Cvigmol Sound) 

0 live On lettermon: Musk From The Late Show 
Sheryi Crow, Dove M a mem i Bond, more [Repnsel 

1 3 The Bridge School Concerti, Vol. 1 (Reprise) 
So So Del Bass All-Star* Vol.2 (So So Def/Ccejmbta] 
0 Mom II ■ Music For Our Mother Ocean— 

Jewel. 31 I. Subline more (SurMog/lmerKope) * 
Raspberries Preserved (A Tribute) (Getaer Records) * 
Funkmaster Flex Presents The Mix Tape. Vol. II 

(RCA/ loud Record vl d 1' 

Saturday Morning Cartoon's Greatest Hits (MCA) * 17 

Musk From "Party Of Five" (Reprise) 17 

"The X Files""": Songs In The Key Of X (Warner Bros ) B IS' 

Schoolhoute Rock) Rocks [Lova/Atlontic) IS 1 
O The Concert Far The Rock And Roll Hall Of Fame (Cokimbn) 14 

Encomium: A Tribute To Led Zeppelin (Atlantic] 12' 



GrlEAr weSsfTE 
tow i2,ooo cj>s) 
t 

EXCLUSIVE 
t 




8707 
4268 
1413 
1449 
1373 
8882 
1434 





Belle 8 Sebastian 
. 23*9230 



SPIN 'EM for 
fresh new sounds. 

|p 'EM to stay 
current and cool. 
SPIN 'EM for a 
new adventure! 

Taking [twir nam* from a Frenct 
oracexjou* Glasgow popsters are a bona tide 
seisation among UK enhes. fans nod music industry 
insidefB alike And now. they re winnmg over the US 
with their gorgeous mekxSBS and an intimate yet 
majestic sound— « mix of British folk -pop, shiny '60s 
acoustic rock and indie chamber -pop One teten to 
their clever, pretty lyrics and whimsical surrealism 
and you'll be singing these 
infectious sugar-sweet 
daydreams an day long 



Blending stripped down rock chops with stirring har- 
monies and country -tinged melodies & arrangements. 
Whiskey town s triumphant sophomore effort raises 
the bar of new country a notch or two. Carving out a 
spot between the Eagles and the Jar/hawks, (his 
collection of poienl tunes like the driving punk laced 
single Yesterdays News soars Irom a whisper to a 
roar with heartbreaking 
honesty, aching baRadry 
and poignant. Irterate lyres. 





Whiskeytown 

Slrongen Aimonoc 
(Outpost Recording* | 
i 23-3882 



Turn it up and strap yourself in While budding star 
Paul Durham's shimmenng vocals recall the brilliance 
and power of classic rock, his lyrics give them an 
etectneity all their own But his voice just scratches the 
surface of this superb smash debut The Top- 1 0 hit 
Wash ft Away gives you |ust a hint of the driving 
rhythms, rugged rttts. thunderous drums and heavy, 
moody arrangements these guys bring to the party 



flew* 

| I.LlA- If - . 



ALL MIXED UP 

Paul McCartney Ail The Best |Cop*4| 45*0776 

0 The Beit Of KC A The Sunshine Band I1h.no) 41 *34I9 

Jimmy Ray [Epc) * 23-9244 

Alan Jackson-- E*vryth<ng / iove (Ariuo No.rrvil.et, 23*5002 

Q Dixie Chicks- Wide Open Sprxei (Monurr«nl) 23*4757 

Wade Hayes— When The Wrong One coves You R.ghl 

(DKC Muwc/Cofumbwl 23-4740 

Enyo Po.n. The Sly Wi* Star, (Reprise) 23-1316 

Harry Connkk. Jr.-rb See You [Columbia) 22-9872 

Aqua Aquonvm (MCA) 22-2893 

C Jon Cool Wo. (Yob VW5S0 Musk) 22 • 1 833 

Billy Joe*»— G-so*H/ Hits Volume 3 (Cofurnbk)] 2 1 -9626 

C Jackson Browne— The Ne*t Vb.ce fou hfeor (FJkeJra) 22* 1 218 

Backstreet Boys lEnhonced CD) (>»e) 2 1-7273 

0 Robyn ftobyn h Here (RCA) 21-3488 

James Taylor— Hour Glow {Columb-o) 21-1128 

Q Blessid Union Of Souls (EMI) 19-4639 

George Strait— Carrying Your love With Ate (MCA Nostmlle) 1 8 • 863 1 

Kenny loggins '■■itfrj.u, Today, Tomorrow (Columfaial 18*5819 
Deana Carter— Did 1 Shove My legs For ffiisf (Capitol htoihvJs) 16-6397 

Garth Brooks— fmh Horsei ICopeol hteshwle) 14*1952 

Marian Carey— Daydream (Colurnbra) 13-7786 

John Denver— The W>k#rh> Concert (Sony legacy) 13*0930 a 




Sublime 

' I H ^ S^MM 

(Gasoline Alley/MCA) 
22*9948 



FROM THE ARCHIVES 

Three Dog Nighr-CtJebmb The Three Dog f*ght Story [MCA] * 47-281 1 ■ 

The Very Best Of Yes (Ajtarek) 46*5971 

The Byrde-20 EuenhcW rVaab ICoiwmrWlegocyl 42-6940 

Kingston Trio— The Capitol Co*W*vi Ser<ei (Capital) 41 • 7766 

The Monkees— GreatMf Hits (Rhino) 40*8203 

Roy Orbisan — Trie AS fine Mirj. Vbfi I 8 2 (CSP) 37-7945 

Sieppenwelf to Greatett Hrfi |MCA| 37*2425 

C The Best Of The Doors (EieMra) 35-7616 ■ 

Van Morrison - Moondonce (Werner ftroi ) 34 • 9803 

The Mamas & The Papas— 16 Of Their Greatest Hrh (MCA) * 34 • 8623 

Bad Company ' 0 From 6 (Aeon**) 34 • 1 3 1 3 

C Jimmy Buffet* Songs You Know By Heart (MCA) 33*9911 

The Best Of The J. Oeils Band— fVathbad (EMI -Manhattan) 33*9424 

The Beit Of Kansas (CBS Aiiociceed) 32*7742 

iaceJes— Gnw*e»» Hrj Vol 2 (Asylum) 31*7764 

Dr. Hook's Greatest Hits {Capitol) 31 *7495 

0 Creedence Clearwater Revival Chronicle The 20 Greatest 

H* (Fantasy) 30-8049 

ELO's Oreo test Hits (Jet) 30-0095 
What A Long, Strange Trip It's Been -The Best Of The 

Grateful Dead (Warner Brat.) 29* 1633 ■ 

History America's Greatest Hits (Warner Bro, ) 29* 1 385 

The Steve Miller Band— Greatest H,tt \97t 78 (Capitol) 29*0171 

imofm-lhrnr Greatest Hrt !97) \97S lAsylum] 28*7003 

Meet loaf— ear Our Of Hell (Ep-c) 27*91 33 

Santana's Greatest Hits (Columbxi] 24*4459 

0 Keith Moan— 2 Sides Of Thm Moon (MoutoJeum Clossu.) * 23*5069 

C Janis Jot**- &t*a*MrH,R(ColL«v>oi 23*1670 

Jefferson Starship— GoW (Remostered) (RCA) • 23*5887 

O Lynyrd Skynyrd Band Second Helping IRemoife-edJ (MCA) * 22*8973 

fcseJIt^Hj^-My Time A Boz Scoggi ArVnoJogy j 1 969- 1 997) ^ 

The Yardbird.- 3BC Setsom (Warner Archives/Wo) • 22*5656 

Q Elvis Presley— Greatest JiAebcu Hrh [RCA) 22-4303 

Simon 8. Gar+unkel— GfecWesf Hfr» (Colwrnbial 21-9477 

Buffalo Springfield (Elektra) * 21 -3333 

Sly A The Family Stone— GreareV H.r» (Epicj 19-6246 
Great Songs Of Indifference: The Best Of Bob Geld of A 

The Boomtown Rats (Columbw/legacy) * 19*4522 
The Fifth Dimension— Up And Away rhe Oertnrtrve CoAeefton 

(Ansfo)* 19*3409 ■ 

18*8185 
17*4169 
17*3443 
16*9052 
15*8527 



Frank Zappa Hare I Offended Someane* (RydottieJ B * 
My Generation-The Very Best Of The Who (MCA) 
Q A Decade Of Steely Dan (Remaitered) (MCA) 
Joni Mitchell -Hh [Ropniej * 
The Best Of War... And More (A*eni>» Record*) e 



13*9006 

Rockin' All Night: The Very Best Of Ritchie Valens (Dst-Ft] « 13*2613 
Track Record: The Guess Who Collection (RCA) I 2*5070 ■ 

O The Beach Boys— Greatest Hits (Copeot) 1 2 • 2903 



FOR ADULTS ONLY 

1 Uft r\ VJ \J L_ 1 *j VIlLI 






Sexel (See/Warner Bros ) 


48 


4741 


10.000 Maniacs— MTV Unpegged (EUkvo] 


46 


9775 


Counting Crows August And Serytftina ArW (DGC) * 


46 


7944 


Third Day— Conspiracy #J (Silwertonel 


22 


8361 


C DeivitriS— VVbiting {RadKKiniverte/IJniverso-'l • 


22 


7884 


C Ehris Co »h»Bo— Extreme Honey The Very Aett Of The Warner 






Bros Yeots (Warner Bros-) 


22 


5938 


Leonard Cohen Ucxe &rv' Or* (Ccijmbict| * 


22 


5607 


O The Sundays — Stahc & Silence (DGC) e 


22 


501 1 


10,000 Maniocs — 1<m Among The Rutni (Gehen) 


22 


4931 


CeunMntj Crewe — fiecaiermy The Satire* (DGC) 


» 2 


4923 


L 0 Jars Of Clay - - Much Afrofd ( Silverlone/ Euenhul ) 


22 


1663 


The Freddy Jones Band ,' ipncom) * 


22 


1408 


Dog's Bye View— Daiy (Enhanced CD) (Columbia) 


21 


9642 


0 Marry Me Jane— Wi (550 Musk) 


21 


9584 


The Bottle Rockets-?*" Hours A Day (Ariantx) e 


21 


8339 


Sailer Hazel — Somewhere More form'iar (Urwwirsol) * 


21 


5176 


John Htaft— litke Head (Copilol) * 


21 


5285 


Edwin McCain Miigutded Bote* (Enhanced CD) (Lova/Ajkeeic) 


91 




David Byme"~^eehngs (Luako Bop/WB) 


21 


3439 


0 Ran sexiiidsli Qdti Songs (beerscopo) 


21 


3298 


Old 97's -Too for lo Care (Elsfdra) 




2456 


' mtcnoei fenn — nevgnea \j/ Kecoros/tpK Kecorosj 


V 




C Ks Choice farooho In Me (550 hrkinc) * 


21 


no 
1409 


Cowboy Mouth— Are You Wdh Me' (MCAJ * 


21 


1268 


tood the wet sprocket— CaJ ICoUbul 


21 


1 1 10 


ton Vok> StreBoMrwcrys (Warner Bro» ) 


19 


3912 


The Jayhawlu— Sound Of bet (Amencon) 


IS 


6403 


Widespread Panic— Bombt 4 8uttwtiU* (Capricorn) • 


18 


1404 


Big Head Todd & The Monsters— Beautituf World (Re**ok*on) 


17 


8657 


Duncan Sheik (Atlantic) * 


17 


7436 


Uncle Tupelo Anooyne (Reprise) * 


17 


2395 


Borenoked Ladies - fioci Speetode (Erhonced CD) (Reprise) 


17 


1397 


Wtko— Being There (Repose) * 


17*0241 « 


Phish— 6<rVy B/eafhes (Ehkfea) 


17 


0076 


Chris liaefc— Bojo Seswoni (Repmel 


16 


6132 


Steve Eorie— Trom A Cormn' (Warner Bros ) 


16 


4053 


Better Than Ixro - htchon Baby (EMdro) 


16 


1877 


Dove Matthew t Band— Crash (RCA) 


15 


6703 


Hootie A The Blowfish- Foirweother Johnjon (Atfanfte) 
Marry Me Jane (550 Mvsw) 
Phish— A l.ve One (EsslrJrol 


IS 


4229 

MfO 


13*1607 | 


Dave Muttfiews Bond Under Die bole And Cream. ng (RCA| 


12 


5229 


Jeff Buckley -Grace (Cokrrbw) 


10 


1014 



O RECOMMENDS 



O At last,, a music club that gives you all trie savings 
and shop-at-home conveniences you'd expect — but 
without any of the hassles. No more "selection of the 
month"...no more annoying cards to return month 
after month. ..no more automatic shipments of 
unwanted selections! 

O And as a special introduction to Play, we invite you 
to take any 12 CDs right now all 12 for only a penny, 
plus S1 .49 enrollment charge. What's more, you can 
take another selection at a great discount and get still 
another one FREE! (A shipping and handling charge 
will be added to each shipment.) 
0 All you need do is buy as few as six selections, at 
regular Club prices, in the next two years — and that's 
it! How long you remain a member is entirely up to 
you — you're free to cancel your membership at any 
time after buying your six selections. Regular Club 
prices are currently S12.98 to $16.98 for CDs, S7.98 to 
S10.98 for Cassettes, plus shipping and handling, 
o As a member, you'll enjoy all of these benefits — 
exclusive Fast Forward CD samplers so you can 
audition upcoming new artists — your choice of 
informative magazines targeted by music category, 
offering thousands of titles at special low prices — 
toll-free 800-numberfor friendly customer service 
and easy ordering— and our convenient website 
www.playfromcolunibiahouse.coni — that puts 
over 12,000 selections right at your fingertips. 
O So take advantage of our 14-day risk-free trial. We'll 
send your new member guide with your introductory 
shipment If not satisfied for any reason, return 
everything within 14 days at our expense for a full 
refund — and there's no further obligation on your part! 
So stay tuned to the latest in music by acting now! 
O If the application is missing write to: 
Play from Columbia House, 1400 North Fruitridge 
Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana 4781 1-1 130 

0 1998. The Columbia House Company 
All unauthorized use is prohibited 

rm Contains explicit lyrics which may be objectronabie to some members 

♦ Selection available on CO only 

■ Selections wrth this symbol count as two. 



PlA/, * 0 1 

TO fLETUW 



WILL SMITH 



116 muie suit 




AT THE MOVIES 

Forrest Qump"~Ong Sndtrk |fpw Soundtraa) 
"The Crow"— Ong Srtdkk (AHanhc/tntencops) 
"Purple Rokl"— Ong SntiVA [Warner Bros.) D 
"Fast Tim** Al Ridgemont High"— £>.g SncM (EWAtra) 

O "Spawn"— Ong SnoVf (Epic SounoVa») e 
-Zero WkT- Ong SooVi [Work) * 

Q "I Know Whol You Did Lost Summer" Sodttk 

(Cdurnbio) * 
"Trainspotting Hf-Oy SnM. (Coprtoi) 
"Beovi* A Butt Head Da Arrierita "-Or-a SncM (GeHnr.) * 

0 "Soul rood"— Og Snob* |loFoce| 

O -Boogie Nights"— Or-a SncM (Coprtoi) 

"Men In Block"— Ong SncM (Columbia) 

"My Best Friend . Wedding"— Ong SncM (Wort) 

O "Last Highway" Ong SnrM (Nothing/ 1 nler* ope | 
"Booty Call"— Ong SncM (jive) Q 

Howard Stem- "Private Parts"— Ong SnoVl (Womer 6rot ) Q 
"Jerry Maguiro"— Grig SncM (Epic SounoWx) 
"Romeo * Juliet"- Ong SncM (Enhanced CD) (Capitol) 
"Trainspotting"— Orig SncM (Capital) • 
"Pulp Fiction"— Ong SmM (MCA] Q 




Columbia 
house 



A TRIBUTE TO... 



* " ~* 




A Tribute To 
Rumours Variotn 
Artufi (loW Atlantic] 
23*9319 





Stevie Ray 
Voughan & Double 
Trouble GfeateH H,)» 
(Epic) 14-0939 



A Tribute To Stevie 
Ray Voughan 

|Ep>cn6>4087 





Stone Free: A 
Tribute To Jimi 
Hondrix 

A'fuh [RepriwV- 

47*1581 



Black Sabbath 



■Varast i 
20.0014 




EtROTHH^ 

10 



8 '7249 
47-8530 
33-8435 
31*6521 
33-7037 
33-3981 

23-6209 
23-6167 
33-5tS3 
22-1507 
22-0731 
21-S319 
21-4759 
18-2378 
18-1321 
17-8624 
17-5414 
17-0985 
16-1422 
10-7151 



"Blue. Brother* 

2000" Ong SnoW 

33-3973 



46-1970 
23-9269 
23-4344 
23-3823 
23-1894 I 
23-2165 
22-9401 
22-8106 
22-7603 
22-3334 
22-2885 
21-6564 

21-6119 



URBAN GROOVES 

Dr. Dro - iTie CiVomc itmerxope/Pr wit. /Death Raw) Q 
Killah Priest— Heavy Mental (GenV.i Q * 
GP WO— Don f Go Against The Gram (MCA) nj « 

0 The Vox—Money, Fbwvr 4 Helped (Rod Boy/Amrol D 
2Poc ft U ShO Down' (Remember Me) (Amaru/ Jive) 

. Queen Pon— My Melody (Lil Man/lrsorKops) 
Rakim -The 18th (Mier lUnneool) O * 
Mystikol — Urrr*WictOtde (Jne) Q * 
Common— One Day MAS Moke Seme [Rekjtmfyl Q * 
The Roots— llladebh HaMife (DGC) Q * 
Coolie— My Sou. (Tommy Boy) O 
MoxwoH-MmW/ Urpiogged (EP| (Columbia) 

0 Missy "Misdemeanor" Elliott— Super Dupo Fly 
(Gold Mind/eairwcil) [1 

Chris Rock— Bom Sutpect (Ajfonhc) a 21*6044 
0 Wydof Joan (feoturrhg Refugee Allstors)— The Corneal 

(RunWM/Corurr^a) ™ 2 1 • 3 244 

0 Puff Daddy A The ft m3y — No Woy Our (Bod Boy/ Anita i Q 21*5202 
Copone N- Norooga— ne VVor Ff<po/t frWty lteco.d.ng».| H 21*3137 
lost Boyi— love Peoce & Nappnen (Universal 3 21*3413 

0 K-d * Jojo— (ove Ahvoy. (MCA) 2 1 • 3306 

The Lady Of Roger- Ne^jory RovgWi (Death Row) a 21*3140 
Heavy D— VVcjlwbed Hev ftJp»ovm/Uwv*r«jl| 19*4571 
Gods Property From Kirk franklins Nu Nation (BR it* Mum] 21*1425 
Wu-Tang Clan— .Vi/fang forever (RCA/Loud Records) H 19*3930 ■ 

Buckshot Lefonque— Mi/iic Evolution (Enhanced CD] (Columbia) * 18*6080 
The Notorious B.I.O.-tn* After Death (Bad tJoy/Aniia) Q 1 1*4655 ■ 

O Erykah Badu— Baal-am (Kedar/ Universal) 1 7*9606 

Snoop Doggy Dogg Tha Dooafolfter (Irrlersoape/Death Row| Q 
2Poc— Aff Ey«2 On Ms (InHncops/Deair. Row) nj 
The Notorious B.I.O.— fleotfy lb Die [Bad Boy/ An.ro) nj 
U' Kim-Hard Core [Big Beat/Atlantic) D 

jj Ornuwine-.The Bachelor 1550 Mutic) 
Mas -it Wen Wrnan iCcJursi-o) Q 

The Adventures Of Grandmaster Flash, Melle Mel & 
The Furious Five (SugorhIB/ Rhino) 
Q Beit Of Sugorhill Gang ISugorM /Rhino) 

Maxwell MaxweiV'i Urban hong Suite (Columbia) 
Fugees - The Score (Rurfhouie/Coromb.oi t3 



17*6651 I 
17*6636 
17*0167 
16*7635 
16*0630 

13*9756 
15*9749 
15-1779 
14*8155 



MORE ALTERNA-FAVES 

B|ork ~ ' ■ -t, 22*0426 

0 dc Talk - -VVelmme fo The F^eo* Show IFareFront) 22*0087 

Moby— I [.Jut lb Score ItleVtra) e 21 *9865 

31 1 - rrnn»«or (Capricorn) nj 21* 8230 

C Irod— /nter-or, (Epsc) * 21* 5269 

Man tun -Airoc* Of The Grey tojVern lEpc) * 21*5251 
Spiritualized^ — laoVet And Genrfemen We Are Floating In Space 

(Dedicoted/Aniio) < 21 -2787 

Meat Beat Manifesto— Ong.no. Fire [Noth.r^/lMenospe) • 21*1011 

■Is-The New Tramhior hWoet (Capitol /Grand Royal) * 18*9373 

-(Aritial * 18*9357 

-to B for The Money (Capitol) * 18* 9324 

Dopeche Mode-Uliro (Mute/Repfiel 18*9266 
0 The London Suede— Coming Up (Enhanced CD) IColumbio! * 18*8136 



Monty Python & The Holy Grail (Anita) * 


18 


3814 


Collective Soul - Q^p/med Breoidown (Atlanhc) 
White Town— Vrrjmen In Technology jBnliartt/ChrysalisI 
0 Uvo— Secret Somodh. (Radioacnve) 


18*3723 
18*2936 
18*1511 


Silverehair-freo* Show (Enhanced CD) (Epic) 


11 


1099 


Jamiroquat - 7rcrn»fthg VVrfhov^ Moving (550 Music) * 


17 


8400 


0 imo (Perlee*o/Kinc*c/RP) • 


17 


7725 


0 Lett Than Jake— (mi ng Smak (Copnol) * 


17 


7493 


Sublimo-ffobbm' The Hood (Gotokne A)ley/MCA)a • 


17 


4136 


Sublime— 10 Ot fo Freedom (Gotoline AAsy/MCA) a * 


17 


4128 


Elysian Fields— Sleed W Cedar IRoaWt.ve) • 


17 


3948 


M*nh—8axorUode Suitane [Trauma Rexords] 


17 


3518 


No Doubt (TroMrrw/lrrlericope) * 


17 


2379 


6 Jon Spencer Blues Explosion-Mow I Got Worry 

A - Recordi) A 


16*9474 



■ igokWai a 

Kula Shaker — K (CrMxil • 

Fun levin' CriminoU— Come find YaxieU [EMJ] * 

Cake — fmnron Nugatr |Capncorn| 

' i Oeorge CaHin— floe* In hwn {Eardrum Records AHaniic) Q| * 
No Doubt- Tronic Kingdom {Trounia Record.) 
Alice in Chain*— Unplugged [Cckjrnbia] 
Soul Coughing— (rreuuibi. Bhu (Sbdi/Womer Bro* ) e 
Ston* Temple Pilots— liny Muiic |A»on»c) 
The Verve Pipe— Vifc.ni IRCAI 

Adam Sandler — What The HoV Happened lb Me (Womer Broi ] Q 
Alke In Choint |Co*unib.o] 

Red Hot Chili Pepper.— One Hot Atinule (Womer Bro. ] Q 

I verdeer-Sporile And Fade (Cc^itd) 

Sugar Ray— (emonode A Brownie. (Atlarriic) O e 

Radiahead-rhe Send. [Capitol] 

Goo Goo Doll. — A Boy Named Goo (Womer Bro. ) 

tuth— 5-teen Stone (Trauma Record.) 

-MlVlJoouooedlnNew lor. |0GO 



16-8638 
16-7874 
16-7347 
16-6074 
16-3334 
16-3436 
15-7008 
15-6135 
15*3883 
15-1473 
14-7513 
14-3331 
13-6804 
13-0070 
13-67V7 
13-6673 
12-1171 
11-8885 
1 1 - 1476 








1 


til 
SI 


LSG 

ievert Sweat G.S 
(eoitweu) 
22*8171 



*! Replacement. Will Smith 

rlMlWrl le«rtS-eatG.« tyMUSij. 

80 S EXPLOSION 

: At War it... The Best Of Culture Club And Boy George !SBK|47* 1623 
Q VrOleAtit f ejite m e Add It Up ( 1961-1 993) {Utp„ie/Ho>h\ B 46*6656 
Erasure— Pop' Tfw First d?0 Hi fs (Sire/ftepni*| 45 • 3084 

ZZ Tap-Greotett Hto |Worner Bras) 43*8010 
Pet Shop Bays— atcogntphy-rhe Cc>rnpbtw Single. 

Colfcctw. (EMI) 43 • 3425 

Tina Turner S.mpry The Best (Caprtol) 43 * 3342 

5 Pvter Oabriol- SW-na The Tree-Sixoen C^lsn Grsort |Ge*tn) *41*S968 

41*4557 
40*5977 
40*1869 
38*3729 
37*5741 
37*3279 
36*7672 
36*2541 
36*0107 
35*9984 
33*9903 
32*4582 
32*0473 
31*8089 
31*6034 
22*7371 
22*7090 ■ 
22*6274 ■ 
22*3367 
22*4964 
22*4936 
22*4840 
22*4667 
19*3896 
17*8663 
17*3690 
17*3583 
17*0290 
17*0100 
16*6470 
16*3863 
16*1778 
15*0656 
14*0160 
12*9452 
11*1351 
12*0337 
11*1393 
Iff 6666 



-Thelmmocutole CoHechon (Sire/Warner Bros ] 
is — Greatest HUt (Colurrkbia] 
Duron Duron — Decode (Cop(iol) 
Niahl Rarsjer—Gieatest Hi ft (MCA) 
Jane's Addiction - Nothing i Shoeing (Warner (Vcn I 13 
Journey's Greatest Hits (Columbia) 
REO Speodwosjon - C-reaieiJ Mift (Epic) 
Pretenders — The Smgfet (Sire) 
Billy Idol V,<ol Idol iarysoli.1 
Guns N" Roeof— Appetite For Detiivaion (GenVn) Q 
The Cctrs -C^eao*. Hih (Elektro! 
Van Halen— 1 984 (Warner Bros.) 
R.E.M.— MjrTxiu' (I R S ) • 
Michael Jackson-Thriller (Epic) 
Q Men At Work-^rvris A* Usual (Cokimbia) 
Bitty Squiar King Biscuit flower Hour fVc-senft (King Biscuit) * 
O X— Beyond And Bock [EWoro| « 
i 3 W«io»-0eo(n fo The (EUdra) * 
Tosla - 7.me i Mokm Chongm-The &e*&ledo (Gefbnl * 
Wang Chung— Everybody Wong Oiong bntght (CWfren) * 

Modtsess-fotdModneii (Gehon) * 
Don Henley Ac'taJ Mrbs Henley i Gnsgisst Hits i&eHen; 
Robert Palmer- Ihe Very Best Of |Gvard«m| * 
Paul Simon— G-rxelond (Enhanced CD) (Warner Bros ) 
Stray Cats— Seaway Bay. A Keeotpscttve Bh'92 (EMI) 
Echo A The Bunriymon Songt lb (earn <S Sihg-The Hih (Sire) • 
Fine Young Cannibals- Th.e Finest (MCA) 
Huey Lowis And The News— The Best (Eiworol 
Simply Red's Greatest Hits (rmtwetf| 

Big Innings: The Best Of The Outfield (Colurrbra/leaocy) • 
Pat Bonotor— Heortbreaker- 16 Clou* -VferTiwee* (Chrysalri) * 
The Very Best Of Crowded House (Capital I 
Quiet Riot- Great-Mr Hrh (rovha) 
O Eurythmki — Greatest Hift (Anna) 

O The Smiths- S.ngk-3 IfiepriM,) 

INXS— The GreoVu Hih (AriontTcl 
AC/OC-tkx. In Block (Rcrnastered) (ATCOI 

The Best Of New Order (Womer fkos/Owest) 
Loverhay Classics (Calunibw/Utjtxy) 
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compared with the ever-expanding vision of all of them 
taken together. Cross-circuiting John Cassavetes with 
Sonic Youth, earlier films such as Trust and Simple Men 
played out the private torments of their characters within 
a deteriorating, urban-industrial ambiance, usually just 
beyond the New York City limits and redolent of the 
cliches people speak in and the non sequiturs they think 
in. In The Unbelievable Truth, two girls lie on the grass 
speaking of love and sex while intermittently musing on 
whether that sound in the background is atomic bombs 
dropping: "Not on a weekend," one reassures the other. 

With the more recent Amateur and Flirt, Hartley fooled 
around a little with his basic vision, not always successfully. 
The vision didn't change, it just became more elaborate and 





The fool: Thomas Jay Ryan. 

complicated. There's something bravely anomalous about 
Hartley. Coolly hip in his tastes (he's directed videos for Yo 
La Tengo and Everything but the Girl, among others), he's 
really a romantic in his outlook; at the center of all his 
movies are ex-convicts and nomographers and waitresses 
and nymphomaniacs and suicidal parents and estranged 
children who share two things — they're all outsiders and 
they're all lovers. In his staging of actors, which strikes you 
as a little weird the first time you see it, Hartley takes the 
irony that has so cheapened creativity in the '80s and '90s 
and employs it as a stylistic device, revealing it as the gim- 
mick he knows it to be. While at first glance, everything in 
his films moves at the speed of sarcasm, he may actually 
be the least ironic filmmaker around. 

The first time I saw Henry Fool, I was irritated by the 
first half, when both the film and its maker seem lost and 
not trying particularly hard to find their way — only in the 
second half does the film achieve a cumulative power. The 
next time I saw the picture, I realized the movie is hilari- 
ous; almost every scene has a laugh in it, though you have 
to orient yourself to what Hartley's doing to get the humor. 
The third time I was just moved and sad. It struck me that a 
better title might have been The Confession of Henry Fool, 
until I realized it should have been called The Confession of 
Hal Hartley. Along with all of Hartley's other concerns, it's 
finally about the meaning of being an artist in one's own 
eyes while being a fool in the eyes of a bankrupt world. By 
the end of the picture, Simon repays Henry with a glory of 
his own, and in some ways it's a ridiculous glory, the ulti- 



mate con; but for once it's the world that plays the fool, and 
Henry winds up larger-than-life after all. 

Peter Biskind's book Easy Riders, Raging Bulls (Simon and 
Schuster) is the most compulsively readable look at film- 
making since David Thomson's Orson Welles bio Rosebud a 
couple of years back. It describes the 1970s in which, 
among others, Steven Spielberg, Martin Scorsese, Francis 
Ford Coppola, and George Lucas each saw the future of 
American movies and its name was.. .well, Spielberg, 
Scorsese, Coppola, or Lucas, depending on which of them 
you asked. In Biskind's saga, all are hustling their way into 
directors' gigs exactly in the fashion you might expert: 
Spielberg is the brown-noser who's ever ready to make con- 
cessions to public taste, even when the studios 
don't call for it; Scorsese is intense and high- 
strung; Coppola expansive and Napoleonic; 
Lucas so emotionally cold that he's more at 
home directing stories about humanoids than 
human beings. The inside back-stabbing stuff is 
irresistible: when Scorsese showed that most 
quin tcsscnt ially New York City picture, Mean 
Streets (shot, in fact, mostly in L.A.), to pal 
Brian De Palma, De Palma persuaded him to cut 
one of its most memorable scenes — a bravura 
nightclub confrontation between Robert DeNiro 
and Harvey Keitel. "It's just wasting time," 
I De Palma advised, "take it out," which the rat- 
tled Scorsese did before he came to his senses 
and reinstated it at the last minute. 

It's a measure of how much fun Biskind's 
book is that it survives its specious premise. 
That premise, of course, is that the '70s were 
some kind of glory period of American 
movies, an assumption shared by most critics 
because, in comparison with movies today, 
the studio films of two decades ago were 
about emotions rather than effects, visions 
rather than attitudes, and taking chances 
instead of just making money. And obviously, 
there were exceptional pictures: The first two Godfathers 
still constitute the greatest American film epic ever, and 
anyone who really thinks L.A. Confidential is in the same 
league as Chinatown needs to see Chinatown again. For 
all his recent maturation as some kind of elder statesman 
of American films, the younger Spielberg's Close Encoun- 
ters of the Third Kind remains his best work, and Robert 
Altman's McCabe and Mrs. Miller and The Long Goodbye, 
which no one much liked when they first came out, now 
seem punk if not outright subversive. 

And De Palma's interminable Hitchcock rip-offs — excuse 
me, "homages" — are sabotaged by the fact that he never 
had an idea in his head, which explains why he fared better 
with hired-gun hackwork like The Untouchables and Mis- 
sion: Impossible. Viewed with a little perspective, many of 
the '70s movies considered classics — from One Flew Over 
the Cuckoo's Nest to Carnal Knowledge to Harold and Maude 
to The Deer Hunter — are frankly and inescapably dated. 
Worst of all, they're just no fun, made by directors who saw 
way too many movies by French people. Ironically, the 
films that have held up best are often those that were dis- 
missed as hopelessly old-fashioned: What an outrage it 
seemed when Five Easy Pieces lost the best picture Oscar to 
Patron! Now, flipping through the TV channels some late 
night, given a choice between Jack Nicholson acting 
depressed and self-important for two hours and George C. 
Scott slapping whiny yellow-bellied privates around and 
crashing across Europe in a tank like Freddy Krueger on 
Ecstasy, which would you rather watch? » 
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an unbelievable wo rid. Jim Carrey sup- 
plied his familiar, jowl-flapping, here 
utterly irrelevant Jim Carrey-isms. And 
ex-auteur of sorts Peter Weir — whose 
occasionally eerie images sat to Chopin 
and some bruits recycled from Philip 
Glass's Powaqqatsi hint at some third, 
watchable film— apparently smiled a lot 
on set, yessed Mr. Carrey, and cashed his 
director's check. This clever idea should 
have been a 1,000-page Thomas Pyn 
chon masterpiece. Or a 20-minute Twi- 
light Zone episode. BOB DAVIS 

Hav Plenty 

directed by Christopher Scott Cherot 
Though every available woman in the pic- 
ture dives at Lee Plenty's lap, the falsely 
self-deprecating supposed writer (he 
types lines like, "Hours into days, days 
into weeks, I'll still be thinking of you") 
saves it for rich, glamorous, but other- 
wise self ish/powe r-hungry/fake Havilland 




"Hav" Savage. First-timer Christopher 
Scott Che rot's script has all the insight of 
a Saved by the Bell episode played 
straight, characters re-raced and bumped 
up a few years and one or two class 
rungs. In the end, Che rot's writer/protag- 
onist turns film director, produces TRU 
LOVE (a shoddy f ilm- within-a-f ilm that 
looks suspiciously similar to Hav Pfonty), 
and is quickly offered a distribution deal. 
The catch? The love story's gotta have a 
happy ending. Cherot, I mean. Plenty 
thinks a sec and jettisons art. This finan- 
cially motivated move finally, arouses 
Hav. So Plenty's cynicism scores him the 
girl; Cherof s, the deal. Which is, at least, 
fairly realistic. (B.D.) 

Buffalo '66 
directed by Vincent Gallo 
Buffalo '66— 1 5 hours in the life of a fresh- 
out ex-con who wants to kill the field-goal 
kicker who blew his Super Bowl bet— is 
an actors' movie, full of big emotions, big 
psychoses, Stanislavsky hip by way of 
pop Freud. Sundance big bailer Gallo has 
the cast— Ben Gazzara, Christina Ricci, 
Angelica Huston, Mickey Rourke, Kevin 
Corrigan, all tops— almost pull it off. But 
the film is at its best when it reminds us of 
its sources: surreal Lynch (Gazzara lip 
synchs Sinatra, Ricci tap dances under a 
spotlight) and street Mamet (repetitive 
dialogue on the order of "Look like you 
like me and do not touch me. Do not 
touch me." "Don't touch you?" "Do not 
touch me. Do not."}. The end has it both 
ways: Revenge fantasy yields to redemp- 
tive friendship. Touching. (B.D.) 
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Range rover: McCarthy comas out of hiding (briefly) in El Paso, Texas. 




Cowboy Mouth 



Cormac McCarthy finishes off his celebrated Border Trilogy with Cities on the 
Plain, a cruel and unusual look at how the West was lost, by Will Blythe 



Read a few pages of Cormac McCarthy's hypnotic Cities of 
the Plain (Alfred A. Knopf) and you're liable to start 
squinting, adjusting an imaginary Stetson, and talking 
with the sly understatement of a cowboy. Such is the grav- 
itational force of the book's elegant laconicism. Against 
our blubbering culture of complaint and confession, this 
long-awaited, final volume in the acclaimed "Border Tril- 
ogy" celebrates the nearly forgotten alternatives of sto- 
icism, silence, and brisk, manly competence. 

That's true for each of the eight novels by the press- 
shy McCarthy. (Hasn't reclusiveness become our national 
trope for genius and integrity?) His heroes are cowboys, 



hillbillies, mercenaries, fallen aristocrats, even a nasty, 
dirt-encrusted necrophile. (I'm probably safe in asserting 
that the marvelous Child of God is the greatest necro- 
philiac novel ever written.) Men without women — unless 
you count the occasional dead girlfriend — they roam the 
American outback, hunting, trapping, and, of necessity, 
murdering, fated like bird dogs never to be allowed 
indoors. No writer could have staked his claim further 
from the drawing rooms of Henry James. McCarthy's pro- 
tagonists are decidedly pre-Oprah as well; they never spill 
their guts, except literally. No one blabs, no one whines, 
no one even says, "This here sucking chest wound of 
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Gain 

by Richard Powers 
(Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux) 

It must be fun to be 
Richard Powers, rolling 
in cutting-edge cred end 
MacArthur grant cabbage, all for writing 
the same book over and over again. But 
it's e pretty good book. It's got two parts: 
Historical plot slouches toward the pres- 
ent to meet another, contemporary plot. 
One or both concern medical science. 
Someone in the present is sick, comatose, 
dying. The book alternates between the 
two stories until history catches up to the 
now, with a bang or a whimper. The End. 
Meanwhile, Powers works his prose like e 
bitch: "Dirt's duckling transformed to 
salve's swan," he says about soap's chem- 
istry. "Its hated parent's most potent ano- 
dyne." For all his currency. Powers 
depends on the old-fashioned emotional 
heft of cruel mortality. But if such senti- 
mentality is a di me novel a dozen, his ear 
for language and his lucidly efficient 
lessons in history, science, and even eco- 
nomics pay for themselves. Those who 
know Powers 's past work, however, are 
doomed to team the law of diminishing 
returns. JOSHUA CLOVER 

Memories of 
My Father 
Watching TV 

by Curtis White 
(Dalkey Archive) 

Curtis White, mainstay 
of oddball journal 
!■■»■■■■■■■■ i Exquisite Corpse, goes 
after the "entire American tragedy. Con- 
sumer yearning, sexual bafflement, auto- 
cratic cruelty, and crushed pride." Actu- 
ally, this is narrator Carl White describing 
his father. Dad, American tragedy... what- 
ever. The novel is predicated on the fail- 
ure to make such distinctions. With 
cataleptic Pops lost in TV-land, his family 
can join him only by playing out their 
lives in the teledramas of the '50s and 
'60s: Have Gun, Will Travel. Sea Hunt, 
etc. More surreal than comical. Memo- 
ries still lights the bitterness of family 
romance with that peculiar form of 
Americana, nostalgia for the future— a 
frontier where Tomorrowland really was 
a glowing promise, though this promise 
includes a Disneyfted talking head of 
Khruschev heckling your father and bid- 
ding to make you his li'l comrade. (J.c.) 
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Professional Gamers League 

(www.pgl.com) 

Muttiplayer gaming clans are the latest 
phenomenon on the Net, as thousands of 
teams duke it out all day. every day. 
While most gamers informally hook up 
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mine, it hurts just a tiny little bit." 

And that's amazing, because there is, as you might sus- 
pect, a world of hurt inside these books. So blood-soaked, 
so depraved, so dismembering are his pre-Trilogy novels, 
especially Blood Meridian, a dry-gulch Moby Dick, that 
McCarthy makes a fellow auteur of grisly tableaux like Sam 
Peckinpah seem positively dainty, the kind of pantywaist 
who should have spent his career shooting Little House on 
the Prairie instead of The Wild Bunch. As opposed to many 
contemporary filmmakers and authors whose characters 
expire amid a spray of blood and one-liners, McCarthy's 
violence feels like real violence — ugly, disorienting, and 
utterly meaningless. Consider this classic McCarthy 
moment in Blood Meridian, a stark daguerrotype from a 
ravishing pornography of death: A group of 19th-century 
castaways wandering around the Southwestern desert 



evil limned therein so pervasive it seems simply the nature 
of the world. Such darkness is visible in Cities of the Plain — 
but mainly in its mood of foreboding, its interstitial 
moments, and its dialogue — that terse, inadvertently poetic 
shorthand of working men who spend most of their days 
locked without parole inside their own brainpans. 

What are they feeling? Who can say for sure? Some- 
times, the high country seems to speak for them. The artic- 
ulation McCarthy denies his humans he lets wash over his 
animals and landscapes. McCarthy has jettisoned psychol- 
ogy from his books like extra baggage from the horses his 
characters ride; abandoned as well the notion of the novel 
as an investigation of inner life. Who's afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? Cormac McCarthy, for one. 

Cities on the Plain, like McCarthy's seven previous novels, 
isn't just anachronistic, it's downright premodern, closer to 



McCarthy makes a fellow auteur of grisly tableaux like Sam 
Pekinpah seem positively dainty. Unlike many contemporary 
filmmakers and authors whose characters expire amid a 
spray of blood and one-liners, McCarthy's violence feels like real 
violence — ugly, disorienting, and utterly meaningless. 



stumbles across the leavings of an Indian war party, "a bush 
that was hung with dead babies.... These small victims, 
seven, eight of them, had holes punched in their underjaws 
and were hung so by their throats from the broken stobs of 
a mesquite to stare eyeless at the naked sky. Bald and pale 
and bloated, larval to some unreckonable being." 

To these sorts of lovely images we might add a couple 
from Cities of the Plain — a wild dog's head exploding in a 
geyser of gore, a knife fighter tenderly holding in his 
intestines as he slashes away at an opponent — but truth- 
fully, they seem a little headstrong and disconnected from 
the predominantly elegiac tone and motion of the narra- 
tive. Wistfulness and resignation have set in here like a 
winter rain. The book's protagonists, John Grady Cole and 
Billy Parham, are the respective heroes (or, equally, sur- 
vivors) of the first two installments of the Trilogy, the sur- 
prise best-seller AH The Pretty Horses (1992) and The Cross- 
ing (1994). Just entering their 20s, the pair's teenage 
adventures in the death-haunted realms of Mexico appear 
to have whipped a kind of sobriety into them, and a kind- 
ness as well. They've returned to the States and taken jobs 
as ranch hands, breaking horses, cutting cattle, and track- 
ing predators. When they're not working, they drink a lot 
of coffee and sit on the porch steps, gazing at the endless 
landscape of once and future loss. 

It takes a somewhat sentimental complication to spring 
the novel out of its autumnal reveries. To his buddy Billy's 
dismay, John Grady Cole falls in love with a beautiful 
teenage prostitute kept in a bordello just across the Mexican 
border in Juarez. Unfortunately, his rival for her affection is 
the proprietor of the establishment, the raffish, evil Ed- 
uardo, who would as soon kill his love as let her go. That 
such a mono a mono should end in a bloodbath is natural 
enough, though one wishes the girl didn't possess such a 
pure heart, and that the sharp-dressed Eduardo weren't 
such a literary conceit of a villain. Stock elements of melo- 
drama also crept into Ml the Pretty Horses, and may well 
have accounted for its unexpected mainstream success. 
I prefer the comparatively unpalatable, bad-to-the-bone 
McCarthy evident in the pre-Trilogy novels — their Gnostic 
vision is more idiosyncratic, their romances bleaker, and the 



the Iliad and the Odyssey than any other literature of the 
20th century. Although the Border Trilogy is set in the 
Southwest during the advent of atomic energy, his charac- 
ters take no more notice of the blinding flash of white light 
emitting from Los Alamos than if it were a summer lightning 
storm illuminating their beloved scrub. McCarthy writes as 
if even radio were merely a staticky rumor out of the north, 
as if Freud had never been born. When a Model-T (already 
an outdated car) clatters into The Crossing, its arrival has as 
ghastly an effect as an ICBM roaring across the sky. For his 
lonesome men on horseback, modem technology is just one 
more abridgement of the wilderness that vanishes from 
within at the exact ratio that it passes from before their eyes. 

McCarthy's singular project is to remythologize the tepid 
modern world. In a sense, his vision is as ferociously purist 
and regressively Utopian as a Red Guard's — he rejects every 
taint of bourgeois comfort, every amenity that removes us 
from wandering and suffering and death. To repurify the 
world through language is a remarkably bookish endeavor, 
and McCarthy's novels read that way; they're literary to the 
nth degree, despite their breathtaking command of the nat- 
ural world (you could learn how to skin a rabbit or trap a 
wolf just by reading McCarthy carefully). In their aspiration 
to a kind of sentence-by-sentence perfection, the novels can 
remind a reader, strangely enough, of the sealed-in-amber 
poetry of the French symbolists — say, Mallarme — who 
aspired to self-contained universes of words, separate but 
equal to the world outside of literature. 

That said, you can't help but sense as you arrive at the 
moving conclusion of Cities of the Plain that McCarthy's 
farewell to the cowboy life also feels a lot like a good-bye 
to the act of heroic writing. Doubtless, this is not his inten- 
tion, but what writer among us aspires to such perfection 
anymore? Who regards the novel as a rival to the world? 
For all of its cold beauty — perhaps because of it — the Bor- 
der Trilogy uneasily reminds us that prose as an incantory 
medium may be an endangered species, that it may have 
survived long after its natural lifespan, that it might in fact 
be passing us by like a lone rider in the night, galloping 
through subdivisions laid down in a prissy grid where once 
wildlife gamboled on a still-open range. • 
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online, the newfy formed PGL is a 
bona fide league for joystick Jocks who 
hope to cash in on their body-count 
prowess. For ten dollars a month, 
gamers enter a three-month season In 
the blood sport of their choice (I.e., 
Quake, Duke Nukem), then battle for 
ultimate game boy supremacy. The win- 
ner of last season's finals— held at 
Spielberg's GameWorks arcade in 
Seattle— scored an endorsement from 
Microsoft, plus a share of a $65,000 pot 
Further proof geekdom does indeed pay. 
DAVID KUSHNER 

Girls on Film 
(www.girtsonfilm.com) 
E-zines are often bloated graphic hogs 
that barely squeeze through your 
modem. Girls on Film, created by the 
founder of the temporarily unplugged 
zine Word is a succinct alternative, fea- 
turing pithy reviews and a swift, search- 
able database. Written by a national 
team of gmi critics who weigh in on 
books, movies, and TV, the site subjects 
you not to lengthy downloads, just the 
occasional bubbiegum musing: The 
powerful love story between two gor- 
geous leads was enough to carry me 
through the wreckage." Feel the girl 
power. [O.K.) 

Grand Theft Auto 

ASC Games 

Grand Theft Auto marks the emergence 
of a new lowbrow genre: the run-'em- 
over. As a carjacking thug, your mission 
is to deliver hot wheels for the boss. The 
view Is from overhead while you burn 
through congested city streets, beating 




and stealing from peds and Feds alike. 
For a game this aggressively badass, 
though, it's unbelievably dull: How the 
lemons onscreen can lay skid marks is 
anyone's guess. ID. K.) 

The DJ 

(www.thedj.com) 

The DJ turns the promise of NetRodio 
essentially music via the Web— in a 
more appropriate direction: the jukebox. 
Rather than rely on the faulty "cyber- 
casts" of off-line stations. The DJ 
streams more than 70 channels of digi- 
tized songs through RealAudio soft- 
ware, which you pick up with a slick car 
radio-style interface. The site, founded 
by two college buds, boasts college- 
radio diversity: Cypher on the Trance 
channel, Blm Skala Bim on Ska. For 
now, though, the sound quality is limit- 
ed to the speed of your modem. 10. K.) 
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This Monkey's 
Gone to Heaven 

Assessing the legacy of Lollapalooza 



They should have asked Puff Daddy to 
headline this summer's Lollapalooza- 
that-wasn't. Over the past year. Puffy 
has secured remixes from Nine Inch 
Nails (who allegedly turned the festi- 
val's marquee slot down), Goldie (not 
big enough), and Foo Fighter Dave 
Grohl (said no, but lacks oomph any- 
way, like grunge). He has obviously 
targeted the alt-rock audience as his 
largest remaining untapped market. 
And the irony would have been deli- 
cious: hip-hop, always a token pres- 
ence at the festival— think how com- 
paratively inaudible Arrested 
Development and A Tribe Called 
Quest seemed — swooping in to save 
the day. 

Sacrilege? Hardly. At its best, Lolla- 
palooza wasn't the triumph of any one 
genre so much as pop's return of the 



repressed. We'd spent the '80s watch- 
ing the music industry trumpet the 
mainstream, as epitomized by the 
scene in Bruce Springsteen's "Danc- 
ing in the Dark" video in which he 
pulls Courteney Cox up to perform the 
most feckless boogaloo in history. 
That era ended when Jane's Addic- 
tion, Nine Inch Nails, Ice-T's Body 
Count, the Butthole Surfers, Henry 
Rollins, Siouxsieand the Banshees, 
and Living Colour united punk, rap- 
metal, hardcore, industrial, Goth, and 
psycho-funk into 1 991 's most unex- 
pectedly successful summer shed 
tour. Next to those bellowing tribal- 
ists, even Madonna and Prince looked 
soft, compromised. 

If Lollapalooza marked the commer- 
cial insurgence of "underground" 
sounds, it also allowed a new audience 



to claim the spotlight: post-baby 
boomers, who'd always been treated 
as the skimpy shadow of the Wood- 
stock nation. Most of those who came 
were not punks, but to everyone's sur- 
prise they weren't frightened of punk, 
or of hip-hop (well, not much), and in 
Lolla Land they dipped into the body- 
altering rituals of the modern primitive. 
Indeed, the most enduring legacy of 
Lollapalooza may be that, thanks to 
fans as well as performers, the indus- 
try was forced to swear off dismissing 
any musical style as "too weird." 

"Too weird" can cut many ways, 
though, as everything is an alternative 
to something else. We've lived that 
lesson this decade, watching Lolla- 
palooza dissolve into subspecies— 
Lilith Fair, the X-Games, Smokin' 
Grooves, H.O.R.D.E., Ozzfest, Warped 
Tour— arguing over the expropriation 
of punk and rap, even ska and elec- 
tronica, marveling as Liz Phair's experi- 
ment became Alanis's box office. Such 
schisms are what happens to white- 
male-dominated countercultures, 
much as the hippies split over civil 
rights and feminism, Aquarian solip- 
sism and heavy metal. Kurt Cobain, 
who should have headlined in 1993, 
the first summer Lollapalooza slipped 
(Primus headlined), couldn't prevent 
that crumbling— let alone Perry Farrell, 
whose inability or unwillingness to 
bring back Jane's Addiction finally 
killed the festival off. 

Lollapalooza introduced NIN and 
Pearl Jam, along with the generation 
of new rock stars who now convene 
once a year at the Tibetan Freedom 
Concert; it honored Sonic Youth, 
P-Funk, and the Ramones for services 
rendered; and it proved that profitable 
music, grassroots subculture, and lib- 
eral politics could mix, however 
uneasily. The organizers might have 
capitalized better on such '90s trends 
as Epitaph punk, women-in-rock, Brit- 
pop, and ska (and recruiting Metallica 
in 1 995 certainly didn't help their rep- 
utation), but a festival built on show- 
casing the underappreciated had 
trouble coping with a market that 
now rushed to appreciate everything. 

Lollapalooza is as comatose as alter- 
native rock right now. What's still 
potent, though, is the festival's ideal of 
bringing together different subcultural 
tribes, however mainstream they might 
have become, just to see what might 
happen. This isn't a natural impulse for 
the new capitalism, happy to remain 
within well-walled niches, each radio 
genre with its own summer festival. 
But when it occurs anyway— in MTV's 
racially polyglot programming, at 
Beastie Boys-catered events, perhaps 
on this summer's Erykah Badu/Missy 



Elliott-tinted Lilith— the results can't be 
predicted. They force each of us— even 
the most pop-culturally urbane— to 
accept challenges to our sensibilities, 
rather than settle deeper inside them. 
So bring on Sean Combs: just the thing 
to renew Perry Farrell's acid-dazed 
vision of bebopalula ericweisbard 



In the Studio 

Michael Stipe says "cataclysmic changes" 
are in store for R.E.M's 1 1th album, sat 
for winter release. Drum machines and 
loops have replaced human beat-keeper 
Bill Berry, who left the group last spring, 
and Pat McCarthy (U2. Luna) has 
replaced longtime producer Scott UtL 
"All the little noises we've used before as 
coloring and texture have come into the 
foreground," Stipe says. "But it sounds 
mora organic than techno. We have no 
intention of jumping on the electron ica 
train. We're too smart— and old— for 
that"... "I wish I could tell you I caught 
Flea having sex with my girlfriend,'' 
laments Dave Navarro of his "scandal- 
free" reasons for quitting the Red Hot 
Chili Peppers in April. "I've gone as far as 
I can with them. Now I want to try 
singing." He'll do just that with Spread, 
the band he founded with Chili Peppers 
drummer Chad Smith last year. Spread's 
as-yet-untrtted debut, an "eclectic mix of 




Dave Navarro: Wanna sea him Spread? 

hard rock and acoustic violin," should hit 
the stores this summer. Meanwhile, 
prodigal Peppers guitarist John Frusciante 
will return to help out on the funksters' 
1999 comeback album.... England's 
reigning Big Beat DJ, Fatboy Slim (a.k.a. 
Norman Cook), says his second U.S. 
release will have more of an "American 
influence" than 1 997 's party-hearty Bet 
far Living Through Chemistry. "I bought 
a bunch of records in New York City and 
stole the beats right off of them," Cook 
says with trademark candor. "That's the 
most direct influence you can have, 
right?" But Cook will be sure to clear the 
samples on this fall's Vivm La Under 
Achiever -he had to give up the publish- 
ing royalties for "Going Out of My Head" 
thanks to an unauthorized snippet of 
Yvonne Elliman's version of "I Can't 
Explain." "1 usually fly by on the seat of 
my pants," Cook says, "but every now 
and then I get caught." JULIA CHAPLIN 
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to sleep perchance to dream 
perchance to mess with reality 




illMliiii 
illinium 



fantasy is just another word 
for fearless there will always be 

a place in the world for rebels 
the key to creativity is yanking 
convention inside out 



Sony? 
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Sinead: worth $8 million? 



The monthly dish on the music biz 

"Nothing com paras to schmooze'" was the recent mantra 
of former artemaqueen Sinead O'Connor. Several major 
record labels jockeyed to cough up the $2 million siging 
bonus and $2 million per record to acquire the artist who 
has worldwide recognition (some of ft the result of her 
Pope-torching S/VL debacle), still moves around a million 
copies per release worldwide, has achieved mora than a 
measure of maturity at 30 (say handlers), and could con- 
ceivably become a sales powerhouse in a very diva- 
friendly environment. Further, a spot on this year's edi- 
tion of Ulith Fair will expose her music to thousands of 
female record buyers who may have missed out on her 
last few releases. Atlantic, which unleashed folk diva 
Jewel on an unsuspecting world, won the bidding war, 
inking O'Connor to a three-record deal, but now the 
heavy lifting really 
begins. After all, O'Con- 
nor is ten years past her 
one and only hit, which, 
maybe not so coinciden- 

i tally, was a cover (the 
Artist Nobody Ever 
Stopped Calling Prince's 
"Nothing Compares 2 
U" }. Sinead supporters, 
^ however, point at her 
■f now-defunct EMI label, 
ttt which was mercifully 
1 shuttered lata last year, 
H couldn't break a widow 
with a brick and a run- 
ning start, let alone a 
controversial artist. Look for O'Connor's first Atlantic LP 
in mid-1999.... It just keeps getting weirder for nil-metal 
stars Tool. After having endured three label name changes 
and four label power struggles, the band's high-stakes liti- 
gation over their contract status with Zoo-cum- Volcano 
Entertainment has been complicated even further by 
mega-managers Cliff Burnstein and Peter Mensch (Hole, 
Smashing Pumpkins, Me tallica, and sharasies on Madonna), 
who bfindsided the industry by acquiring half of Volcano. 
Since the litigation Is basically over whether Volcano and 
its former president and owner. Wall Streeter Kevin 
Czinger, missed a contract option to re-op the band after 
their second album, some watchers say that the removal 
of Czinger (whom the band refused to work with) may 
prompt Tool to settle and remain with Burnstein and 
Men sen's Volcano. At the very least, the savvy managers 
may be able to produce a settlement that allows Tool to 
jump to a new label, but yet nets Volcano a healthy potion 
of future royalties . Still, many wild cards stack the deck. 
Will the band ever be okay with being the only significant 
rock band on Zomba/Jrve, the label that owns the other 
half of Volcano? Will Burnstein and Mensch build Volcano 
into a real label? If so, how will their superstar clients feel 
about splitting time with the label business? Or will the lit- 
igation simply press on until the band either wins its free 
agency or is told to return, defeated, to the Volcano fold.... 

Is the buzz off MTV? Industry insiders are grumbling 
about MTV's lack of effect on the marketplace and its 
inability to break artists. During the music channel's 
recent shuttle diplomacy with the majors, one label top- 
per took MTV execs to task for over-programming dis- 
posable pop acts. Another record honcho was rumored 
to be dismayed by how "nonmusical" the meetings 
were. To make matters worse, kissing cousin VH1 has 
shown tremendous savvy in programming to its target 
audience simultaneously with MTV's tumble. Maybe 12 
Angry Viewers just aren't enough. JOE FLEISCHER 



Obituaries 



Country music star Tammy 
Wynette, who gave voice to 
the struggles of working- 
class women in her hit songs 
of the 1960s and '70s, died in 
her sleep in April. She was 
55. In 1968's brides-beware 
doubleheader "Stand By Your 
Man" and "D-l-V-O-R-C-E," 
she chronicled the ups and 
downs of making love legal, sounding bitter, sad, 
loyal, and, more than anything, real. Even though 
Hillary Rodham Clinton dissed Wynette during her 
infamous 60 Minutes interview in 1992 ("I'm not 
sitting here like some little woman standing by my 
man like Tammy Wynette"), Wynette's songs— like 
Mrs. Clinton's marriage— were always more compli- 
cated than they first appeared. Thanks to Wynette's 
bittersweet crooning and the steel guitar teardrops 
of producer Billy Sherrill's arrangements, her best 
records convey a knowing, bleary-eyed hurt. Still, 
Wynette's "Your Good Girl's Gonna Go Bad" was a 




soundbites 



R.I.P.: Tammy Wynette 



rare radio hint to '60s Bible 
Belt women that they, too, 
could let the good times roll. 
(sarah vowel l) Former 
Plasmatics singer Wendy O. 
Williams. 48, committed sui- 
cide in early April. Her New 
York City punk band, which 
debuted at CBGB in 1978, 
quickly became a cult favorite 
due to Williams's over-the-top stage antics 
(destroying equipment with chain saws) and trade- 
mark outfit (electrical tape over her nipples). She 
was nominated for a "Best Female Rock Vocal" 
Grammy in 1985. .. Rozz Williams, charismatic 
frontman of Goth innovators Christian Death, 
hanged himself in his L A. home this April. Best 
remembered for 1984's Only Theatre of Pain. 
Williams recorded more than 20 albums under 
various pseudonyms and had just finished record- 
ing with the bands Shadow Project and Prema- 
ture Ejaculation. He was 34. iandy gensler) 



Chinese Burn 

Are Beastie Boy Adam Yauch and the musi- 
cians appearing at the third annual Tibetan 
Freedom Concert forever banned from China? 
In late April, ABC News Radio reported that a 
Chinese Embassy source in London announced 
that Western artists who "interfere in the inter- 
nal affairs of our country... will not be permitted 
entry to China, including Tibet, and their works 
will never be welcome in our country." The 
mass media immediately picked up the story, 
spinning it as yet another example of China's 
attempts to squash the Tibet protest move- 
ment. Observers speculated that Chinese offi- 
cials may have been especially sensitive to the 
Concert this year, as it relocated to Washington. 
D.C. and includes a rally on Capitol Hill. Yauch 
released a statement denouncing the purported 
ban as a "small example of the kind of thing 
that goes on all the time in China and Tibet." 

But London's Chinese Embassy spokesman, 
Ding Wei, denied any knowledge of a ban, 
adding that he had no idea who the Beastie 
Boys are. And U.S. State Department 
spokesman James Foley confirmed that there 
had been "no official word from China" con- 
cerning the matter. So was the story blown out 
of proportion? Are Chinese officials backtrack- 
ing in the wake of bad publicity? According to 
Steve Jones of ABC News Radio. "It's possible 
that either the cultural attache our reporter 
spoke to was not authorized to give that state- 
ment, or that it was causing too much of a stir 
in light of President Clinton visiting to China in 
June." In any case, the concert's performers are 
taking the initial threat seriously. "I'm sad that 
I'll never have a chance to visit Tibet," says 
Sean Lennon, "but I think that this says how 
effective the concerts are." (j.c.) 




Beastie boycott: Adam Yauch (left) 
and Mike D. of the Beastie Boys. 
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He looks like Forrest 
Gump. His band features a violin 
So how did Dave Matthews 
become the king of rock? 
Chris Norris charts the rise of 
most unlikely superstar 





FANFARE FOR THE COMMON 



HERE IN DOWNTOWN ATLANTA'S TABERNACLE. FORMER CHURCH AND DECON- 
secrated House of Blues, a sea of snugly fitting baseball hats bob in giddy 
anticipation. Young Caucasians in Phish tees and polo jerseys bound 
about on the club's main floor, high-fiving one another, roaring with pre-jam 
excitement. Some sport chin hair. Others have gone so far as to turn their caps back- 
ward. The Gap-clad , khaki-wearing Dave Matthews army is fixing to get jiggy. 

Many of these lucky 1 ,500 had camped outside the venue, Hi-Liters and col- 
lege textbooks in hand, for 30 hours to score tickets to tonight's intimate concert 
filming for MTV's Live From the 10 Spot. Bill Clinton once said that he wanted his 
race- and gender-mixed cabinet "to look like America." And while the Dave 
Matthews Band themselves beg similar soundbites, this diehard crowd looks 
more like Rush Week at the the University of Kansas. 

Suddenly, a cameraman appears for some crowd shots. The throng surges and 
threatens to spill over the barrier. A chilling refrain is taken up. 
"Dave is God. ..Dave is God. ..Dave is God!..." 

INSIDE THE BOWELS OF THE THEATER, GOD. DRESSED IN A BLUE ARMANI EXCHANGE 
shirt, black pants, and sensible shoes, paces a corridor. He stops and sighs. 

"Think I'm going to have a movement soon," he says, scratching his chin. 
"Better go and find a quiet place. Don't want to go out there burdened." 

Matthews turns on his heel and, bursting into a broad, operatic nonsense aria, 
walks off down the hall. He returns momentarily in a new character: a sour, pissed-off, 
Hollywood executive type with a voice like Simpsons bartender Moe. "Jesus Christ," 
he says, frowning. "This is just fucking crap. It's all just fucking crap." He walks over 
to a doorway where Steve Lillywhite, the band's longtime producer, stands with a 
smiling young woman from MTV. Lillywhite tells him she's waiting for a set list. 

"Oh," Matthews says brightly, now in a fey British accent. "Well, wait you 
will." And goes trotting off, returning in a few moments to oblige. 

In person, Matthews is absolutely unlike his distant, rather stonefaced video 
presence. He seems younger, with an easy charisma and the rakish, dissipated- 
altar-boy looks of Robert Downey, Jr. "When I was thinner, this beautiful woman 
who I once worked with said. You have lanky charm,'" he recalls in a light Southern 
drawl. '"Lanky charm like Tom Hanks.' So I was excited. Since then, people stopped 
saying Tom Hanks and they started saying Forrest Gump." A fan of Nine Inch Nails 
and casual friend of Marilyn Manson, the 31 -year-old has an infectious, anarchic 
sense of humor and quirky charm that's strangely absent from his musical persona. 

He goes into the dressing room and stands before a full-length minor. He pulls 
out a tissue and blows a perfect F-sharp. He slumps in the fluorescent light and 
stares into the mirror, assuming the stance of a pale, congested study-hall dweeb. 
"Hmmm. Compelling, isn't it?" he says. He fiddles with his hair, going into the voice 
of a mincing stylist. "Maybe I'll part my hair to the side. Do a sort of little boy thing." 

Bassist Stefan Lessard walks in. 

"How do I look?" Matthews asks him. "Should I take my wallet out?" 
"Yeah, lose the wallet." 

And with that, the singer for the biggest rock band in the country takes the stage. 

WHILE YOU WEREN'T LOOKING, THE DAVE MATTHEWS BAND HAVE GONE FROM 
being just another H.O.R.D.E.-tourin', Hacky Sackin' road act to a bona fide rock 
phenomenon. The band's third studio album. Before These Crowded Streets, 
shipped 1.7 million copies, bringing to an end the Titanic soundtrack's 15-week 



reign of terror atop the charts. The band sold out the 78,000-capacity Giants Sta- 
dium in 90 minutes, entering Spice Girls territory. And, in an effective riposte to 
the critics who dismissed Matthews as a boomer-soothing hack, this concert 
even featured critic-darling Beck— as an opener. Partly through attrition and partly 
by changing mass tastes, Dave Matthews is theatening to replace the likes of Kurt 
Cobain and Eddie Vedder as rock's alpha male, a prospect that disquiets him as 
much as anyone. "Eddie Vedder," he says. "He's real sharp-looking, isn't he? Him, 
Kurt Cobain, those guys am serious. I feel more like. ..Elmer Fudd." 

His detractors would call that generous. To many, the Matthews Band repre- 
sent nothing so much as the bland face of Clinton-era diversity. Onstage and on 
MTV, guitarist/singer Matthews, violinist Boyd Tinsley, bassist Lessard, saxophon- 
ist LeRoi Moore, and drummer Carter Beauford seem like a blatant challenge to 
the homogeneity and segregation of the rock, rap, country, and R&B worlds. Yet 
their sonics and sentiments are more in tune with the music of a generation ago. 
They have the most unconventional instrumental lineup in rock music— sax and 
violin? no electric guitars?— yet they play perky, deracinated pop songs that cheer 
the Heartland and make critics cry Hootie. 

But all this may be changing, thanks largely to the group's new Before These 
Crowded Streets. Unlike their two previous studio records. Under the Table and 
Dreaming and Crash — both of which presented studio versions of songs from 
their frat-honed live set— the band's newest album was conceived and performed 
as a distinct new work. Rather than a gnomic little country-funk jamboree, the 
record's first single is the slow and menacing "Don't Drink the Water," an elegiac 
indictment of good old American-style genocide, with backing vocals by Alanis 
Morissette. Other songs, such as the stormy, Kronos Quartet-driven "The Stone" 
and the rhapsodic "Pig," strive for the kind of weighty, shimmering grandeur that 
can be heard on Peter Gabriel's So, U2's 77;e Joshua Tree, and other opuses of the 
genre once called modern rock. 

"The whole band seems to be growing up, feeling more confident about taking 
risks," says Lillywhite, who has also produced records by U2 and Phish. "We tried 
a bit to be like Radiohead, who we love to death, and the way that they try and 
change things every album. Or the Beatles. Great bands change things every time." 

Part of this change can be credited to the slowly building influence of the various 
band members, who have a nearly 20-year range in ages among them. Beauford is 
a merry, smiling presence who used to play in the house band for a BET jazz pro- 
gram and, at 41 , is old enough to remember segregated theaters. Lessard, a skinny, 
green-haired, 24-year-old skate punk, grew up in an ashram and is into DJ Shadow 
and the Propellerheads. Their rapport as a rhythm section is obvious, but it's their 
differences that have helped propel the band to rock's demographic center. 

"A few years ago I was all into Pearl Jam, Smashing Pumpkins, Nirvana," 
Lessard says. "And everyone in the band hated it. Nowadays it seems like every- 
one's more open than they were before, and I've been turning them on to, like, A 
Tribe Called Quest and Busta Rhymes. It's exciting." 

Nowhere is this mishmash of influences more apparent than in Matthews's 
vocal work on Crowded Streets. His singing has evolved from the faux soul-revue 
style of "What Would You Say" into something more dynamic and interesting. 
Matthews even occasionally spirals off into the sort of wordless muezzin calls that 
evoke both his longtime favorite, Youssou N'Dour, and his deceased friend Jeff 
Buckley. "David uses a lot more of his voices on this album," says Lillywhite. 

In a larger context, Matthews offers a new, if rather '60s-evoking rock presence: a 



Dave Matthews is threatening to replace the likes of Kurt Cobain 

and Eddie Vedder as rock's alpha male, a prospect that 
disquiets him as much as anyone. "Eddie Vedder, Kurt Cobain, 
those guys are serious. I feel more like... Elmer Fudd." 



Around the table and staring: from left, LeRoi Moore, Boyd Tinsley, Stefan Lessard, Dave Matthews, and Carter Beauford. 
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brazenly optimistic Everydude who is smart without being ironic— a fitting grown-up 
for the Hanson age. While this persona offers little of the fascination surrounding 
stars like Cobain and Vedder, Matthews's music conveys a hopeful yearning and inclu- 
siveness that's more in line with Kennedy-era optimism than just about any rock of 
the past decade. "We play music for anyone that will listen," he says. "It's not aimed 
at people who are mad or people who are happy. It's aimed at people, you know?" 

The band's populism becomes even more potent when one considers what a 
strangely mass-market-worthy pop phenomenon it is. By sheer accident, the 
instrumentation and group energy of DMB have aligned to evoke the entire spec- 
trum of middle-of-the-road music. This does not mean they sound a little like 
R.E.M. and a little like Pearl Jam. It means they sound a little like R.E.M., a little 
like Pearl Jam, a little like Garth Brooks, a little like Kenny G., a little like Babyface, 
and a little like the Titanic soundtrack. Which in some ways makes this band quite 
mundane, and in other ways makes it very, very strange. 

"MY WHOLE LIFE PRETTY MUCH REVOLVES AROUND WORKING OUT," SAYS BOYD T1NSLEY. 
He is in the locker room of a swank Atlanta gym, beginning a ritual he performs 
three hours a day, six days a week. In Tinsley, Matthews has the most in-shape side- 
man in music. Peeling off a skintight Dolce & Gabbana shirt, he reveals the broad, 
muscled back that starred in a JanSport knapsack ad. The six-foot-two, dreadlocked 
violinist doffs his underwear, impressively, and changes into shorts and a T-shirt. 




The first stop in his exercise routine is the StairMaster. He mounts it and, 
pumping and sweating, offers thoughtful, friendly observations on life in the Dave 
Matthews Band for the next 30 minutes— the StairMaster set to ten. 

"Dave first asked me to play on the demo version of 'Tripping Billies,'" Tinsley 
remembers. "And I fell in love with the music as soon as I heard it. I was never 
blown away by something so quick in my life." 

No novelty, the racial makeup of the band was simply par for the course in Char- 
lottesville, home to the University of Virginia, Jefferson's Monticello, and numerous 
microbreweries. "There's a lot of great musicians in Charlottesville and everybody 
plays with everybody," says Tinsley. "The country guys play with the rock guys and 
the punk guys play with the jazz guys." Studying history at U. Va., Tinsley fell into 
jamming with musicians at a "hippie frat-house" and discovered a vibrant and sur- 
prisingly diverse local scene. "Chariottesville is on the northern edges of the South," 
he says, "and it's sort of a liberal enclave in a pretty conservative state." 

Charlottesville's enlightenment must have seemed anything but standard to 
Matthews, who, in 1989, had moved there from that less-than-liberal enclave, 
South Africa. Born in Johannesburg, Matthews was raised by Quaker parents 
who brought him up staunchly anti-apartheid. He lived from ages two to 13 in 
Yorktown Heights, New York, where his physicist father worked for IBM, but 
returned to Johannesburg after his father's death. There, attending a strict, Eng- 
lish-style secondary school— where he was occasionally caned — Matthews would 
attempt a sort of punk-rock prankster approach to resistance, carrying his black 
friends into segregated snack bars and saying, "See, they're not touching the 
floor so they're not really here." The government's regime forced his hand soon 
after high school; when faced with mandatory military conscription, Matthews 
renounced his South African citizenship and left for the States. 

When he relocated to Charlottesville, where his father had once taught, Matthews 
became a longhaired fixture in campus world-music classes and an avid fan of local 
jazz. He got to know Moore and Beauford by serving them drinks at a neighborhood 
boite called Miller's. It was only after Matthews's early mentor Ross Hoffman per- 
suaded the closet songwriter to make a demo tape that he screwed up the nerve to 
ask these local super-pros to play his music. 

"The tape Dave gave me grabbed me immediately," says Beauford. "It wasn't 
jazz, it wasn't rock, it wasn't folk— it was something different." Locals agreed, and 
soon the group's party-ready mix of countrified bonhomie, jazzy acumen, and 
butt-wiggling grooves had people lining up around the block outside clubs such 
as the Eastern Standard and Trax, where that venue's manager, Coran Capshaw, 
was so struck by the band that he signed on as manager. 

Capshaw, who has logged some 400 Grateful Dead shows, proposed a Dead-like 
approach to bringing the band to the world. "We played anywhere there were pay- 
ing gigs," says Capshaw, "private parties, fraternities, sororities. We also allowed 
kids to tape our shows. We'd come into Athens, Georgia, on a Monday night, and 
we'd have 800 people because we'd built up this momentum." 

This is a classically '60s brand of rock community-building. Much like the neo- 
hippie acolytes of Phish. DMB's tape-trading fans clearly worship the group's 
musical expertise and savor every new riff or novel instrument they bring out on 
stage. "I saw Smashing Pumpkins six times and they played the same thing each 
time," a young man in the taping section of a Phish show complained to me. 
Phish and DMB concerts provide both mass congeniality and the aura of musical 
quality — Woodstock for the educated consumer. A blue-chip investment that 
Matthews's tie-dyed and Greek-lettered constituency recognized immediately. 

Although he's clearly quite different from them, Matthews seems at peace with 
his fan base. "If I went to a university, I never would have been a member of a f rat 
and I think those frat boys probably know it," he says. "But we're not aiming to avoid 
any group of people. More and more now I look out and see someone with five nose 
piercings and hate tattooed across his forehead and I'm flattered. That's awesome." 



Matthews is justifiably proud of the knottier turn the 
new album has taken. "The earlier records were more Lollipop 
Guild," he says. "This one is more Oompa Loompa." 



Down to earth: the oh so-rootsy Matthews. 
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FOR SOME REASON, THERE ARE FEWTATTOOED FOREHEADS VISIBLE IN OUR 
present location: a sports bar in downtown Atlanta. We're joined by several 
members of the DMB operation— merchandise people, A&R folk, a lighting 
guy— all of whom hang together socially, more family business than rock 
entourage. As REO Speedwagon plays on the jukebox, Matthews begs off a darts 
game ("I only play darts when I'm on mushrooms") and settles at the bar for 
some hotwings and numerous pints of Red Brick Ale. Right in the middle of a dis- 
course on the ferocity of polar bears, he is interrupted. 

"Hey, baby— have you seen Titanic yet?" A pretty 22-year-old redhead gazes 
piercingly at Matthews. Here, amid the chili cheese fries and chirping videogames, 
her question comes off like some kind of loyalty oath. Well-buzzed. Matthews 
doesn't seem sure how to respond. 
"Urn, no," he says. 

"You have to," she says, as she and her friend excitedly lean over. "I've seen it 
five times. It's the greatest movie of all time. Not only is it the best love story and 
Leonardo DiCaprio's hot as shit—" 

"He is hot as shit," Matthews says gamely. "I would fuck him in a second." 

"I'd kiss him," says the girl. "I wouldn't fuck him." 

"C'mon. Yes you would." 

"I don't believe in casual sex." 

"I'm not talking casual," Matthews says. "I'm talking serious. Very serious." 
The girt and her friend fall out laughing. 

While Matthews's movie taste runs more to foreign fare like Jane Campion's4n 
Angel at My Table, it's not surprising that fans expect to find him at the latest multi- 
plex romance. It was by exploring this very terrain, in the Crash hit "Crash Into 
Me," that Matthews moved from frontman of a groovy frat-rock outfit to some- 
thing resembling a romantic lead. Singing his frankly sensual invitation over a slow, 
chiming acoustic guitar riff, he became, for countless young ladies across the 
country, John Cusack holding the boom box outside his beloved's window in Say 
Anything. It's this dreamboat side of Matthews— who has been with his 24-year- 
old budding-naturopath girlfriend Ashley for five years— that has helped him cross 
over while fellow H O R D E, phenoms Blues Traveler and the Spin Doctors waned. 

Suddenly, right after "Bennie and the Jets" finishes, that very song, "Crash 
Into Me," comes on the loudspeaker. Another young woman leans over the bar 
toward Matthews with a big smile. "I want to thank you," she says, looking into 
his eyes. "This song saved my relationship." 

MATTHEWS GRACIOUSLY ACCEPTS SUCH COMPLIMENTS, BUT REMAINS SINCERELY 
humble about his songwriting abilities. Lyrics, as he will be the first to say, have 
never been his strong suit, always the very last task. Many songs on old DMB 
records still have vestigal titles like "The Song That Jane Likes" and "#41 ," the 
long-standing numerical designation of the song. 

"I'm so embarrassed by some of my earliest songwriting that I can't even tell you." 
he says. "I mean, right now it may seem to you that I'm too much of an egomaniac 
to tell you how bad it is, but it's so bad that if I actually told you, you'd wish I hadn't." 

But on Crowded Streets, Matthews felt the pressure to come up with lyrics that 
did more than just complement the groove "Just before I went back to do the 
vocals was the scariest part," he says. "Because the music was so good, so chest- 
out. Like, 'Don't Drink the Water' was angry and plodding, and none of us had 
played anything like that. But my lyrics were gibberish. I was singing with real emo- 
tion, but it could have been about, like, the worms in Steve Lillywhite's stomach. So 
when it came to the lyrics, I was like. If I fuck up these vocals, I'm the fuckup." 

While "Don't Drink the Water" reveals a newfound declarative power, "Pig" 
offers the fullest realization of the most enduring theme in Dave Matthews's oeu- 
vre— what he refers to as his "seize-the-day songs." This gather-ye-rosebuds-while- 
ye-may trope goes back to the first album's DMB army battle cry "Tripping Billies," 



with its chorus "Eat drink and be merry / For tomorrow we'll die." But on "Pig" he 
manages something surprisingly stirring and eloquent, with buoyant dynamics and 
William Blake-esque lyrics like "Looking at blood. . deep and sweet within / Pouring 
through our veins. . . moving wine to tears." "The earlier records were more Lollipop 
Guild," deadpans Matthews. "This record is more Oompa Loompa." 

HOW WOULD YOU SATIRIZE A DAVID MATTHEWS SONG? WELL INTO A LATE-NIGHT 
drinking party, Matthews rises to the challenge, yodeling in dorky voice: "Happy, 
happy, happy / Everybody's happy / Everybody's me and we're high and we're 
happy." We're sitting at a bar in Charlottesville, blocks away from the site of 
Matthews's earliest gigs as a musician. Matthews's mom still lives in town, as do 
all the band members. Their new record was even tentatively titled after anagrams 
for the word Charlottesville. Among the contenders: "Sell the Victrola." "The 
Lilacs Revolt," "Lovers Tacit Hell," and "Let Locals Thrive." "This is Charlottesville," 
Matthews says, hefting a brimming glass of whiskey with satisfaction. 

Getting slowly sozzled, Matthews admits mystification over some critical jabs 
at his music. "Our music sounded new and different to us," he says. "Maybe 
we're just a retro group that sounds like all the other old rock bands that had 
acoustic guitar, violin, saxophone, acoustic drums, and one electric instrument. 
Which, I can't think of any offhand." 

A more cutting accusation than anachronism, however, is the enduring one of 
lightweight perkiness, the idea that the Dave Matthews Band offers little more than 
feel-good music for happy feet. In fact, Matthews has had far more experience 
with devastating life issues than your average grunge poet. If apartheid is a life les- 
son, so is the early death of a father, which Matthews experienced at age ten. 
Matthews never explicitly addresses this grief, either in his music or in our conver- 
sations. Yet some of the funny anecdotes he offers about his youth leave a chill. 

"I used to have these really bad sort of nightmares, where I would sleepwalk 
and wake up insane," he says. "My sister said my eyes would turn black. We'd 
think about it in the morning, and we'd all get hysterical, 'cause it was so funny. 
You know, this little evil boy, black-eyed, just screaming things, like, 'I can't find 
my Frisbee to save me from the Chinese mothballs! ... I dropped the world on my 
sister!' I was, like, 11, 12, 13— it was right after my dad died." 

Matthews's waking adult life has had its share of nightmares as well. In 1994, his 
older sister Anne, to whom he dedicated Under the Table and Dreaming, died in an 
incident that also claimed the life of her husband. When I bring this up, Matthews 
turns off my tape recorder and explains the circumstance of their deaths, which he 
prefers to leave unpublished until her children— whom he and his sister Jane are 
raising— are old enough to understand, which will probably be never. 

So when Matthews sings "Celebrate we will / 'Cause life is short," he means it. 
When he predicts "We'll all be dead and gone in a few short years," he's probably 
right. And when he implores us to "Stay, stay, stay / Stay for a while," his earnest- 
ness is affecting. Hippie platitudes like "live for today" and "be here now" may 
sound trite, but actually meaning them is no small feat. It's almost as remarkable 
as topping the charts with a violin-driven rock band. 

This, then, is the subliminal weirdness of the Dave Matthews Band. Matthews 
has skipped the light fandango, turned cartwheels on the floor, and sold out 
Giants Stadium in an hour and change. But when I ask him to name the experi- 
ences that have moved him the most, the answer is surprising. 

"Just being back home with my family," he says. "That's when I get carried 
away. Just being in that environment with my mother, and sister and brother." 

It's enough, he says, to move him to tears. "We could be eating dinner and I 
just can't help myself," he says. "I'm swept away by the security, the ordinariness." 

And as Matthews's fans have come to appreciate, the ordinary is sometimes 
worth celebrating. 

"The solidness," he concludes. "The regularness. It just kills me." • 



The early death of his father, the tragic loss of his sister — 
Matthews has had far more experience with devastating life 
issues than your average grunge poet. 
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ON TNN. A MODERN COUNTRY CONFECTION WHO LOOKS LIKE PAULA COLE 
in a Stetson primps comfortably on a talk show couch. She toasts 
marshmallows over a gas-powered campfire, while reminiscing with 
the hosts about that childhood treat, the s'more. 
It's a perfectly insipid moment, one about to be topped when she performs her 
new single, a keyboard ballad wan and chiming, without identifiable beat or sense 
of place. But she is wearing a hat, so this must be country music. 

It is right about now, as the s'mores are put away and the studio campfires extin- 
guished, that in a different part of Nashville, singer and songwriter Lucinda Williams 
throws another load into the washing machine. Family heirloom lace is framed on 
one wall, and a Hoover Powermat is stashed in the exercise room. She has warned 
me things were a mess, but I bet the vacuum is still warm. Out in the garage, 
I count a fanatical nine different recycling bins. Numerous boxes are still sealed; 
Williams and her boyfriend have only recently moved in. Still unpacking, she opens 
one box, pulls out a moose head made of twisted barbed wire, and holds it up, like it 
explains something. "Oh yeah, I forgot about this." 

The sense of orderliness, of ordinariness, can't quite mask the trail of a South- 
em obsessive. A freshly hung poster proclaims LUCINDA WILLIAMS: saint OF white 
trash; 72. Top blasts loud and proud from the stereo. Williams has lived all around 
the South, and the songs on her sparkling new Car Wheels on a Gravel Road 
are maps to places left behind — the 45-year-old longs for other times and rest 
stops the way some people long for past lovers. The song titles tell the story: 
"Greenville," "Jackson," "Lake Charles." A continental drifter, Williams has an 
affinity for two kinds of expanse— the one you see from the passenger seat, and 
the one you see when you close your eyes. Beautifully sung, devoutly crafted. Car 
Wheels is a record of surprises, not the least of which is, perhaps, its very existence. 

"I WORK BETTER UNDER PRESSURE," SHE SAYS, PLANTING A SKINNY ARM ON A HIP, 
cracking her broken smile. Pressure has been brought to bear. Work on the album 
began "in January of '80. urn"— she lets out a snort at the slip— "of '95, if you can 
believe that." Her previous album. Sweet Old World, had come out in 1992; the 
one before that, Lucinda Williams, four years prior. Most of the songs on Car 
Wheels were recorded in Austin, before Williams traveled to Nashville in '96 and 
rerecorded everything with Ray Kennedy and fellow hard-headed roadhog Steve 
Earle producing. From there she set out for Los Angeles, where she recorded 
more with E Street Band member Roy Bittan. Then American Records head Rick 
Rubin sequestered himself and tried his hand at remixing. 

It was near the end of this process that a New York Times Magazine writer 
hung out in the studio and wrote a story she says left her devastated, depicting 
her as, at best, sweating the details; at worst, the country Phil Spector, too much 
of a control freak to pull the trigger on an artistic triumph. "I take full responsi- 
bility for everything that happens," she says. "But I've been called a neurotic, a 
'demanding diva,' a perfectionist. Okay, I'm a demanding perfectionist. Fine: 
next. What are you: mediocre?" 

That's something her fans have warmed to — that she's found a way to express 
resoluteness without coming across as stubborn. Still, some of the criticism lev- 
eled at Williams comes from those same fans, anxious already for a new album. 
(She'd been performing these songs for so long a bootleg tape made the rounds 
containing nothing but live versions of Car Wheels material collected over the 
years.) "Sometimes she's looking for something and she's the only one who 
knows what it is," says Ray Kennedy. 

"I just do what I do," says Williams. "I like things to sound a certain way. When 
I make the next record, I don't plan on taking three years." 

Maybe she'd go on, but there's another load to put in the washer. So Williams 
excuses herself, leaving me alone in her kitchen. A purple Post-It sticks to the 
refrigerator door: i will not be / manipulated / patronized / controlled / taken for 

GRANTED / UNDERESTIMATED. 

THREE DOWN-HOME BROTHERS LEAN A LITTLE BIT LOOSE. A LITTLE BIT READY FOR 
action, in the corner of a tenderloin-colored pool room. "Freedom Village Juke," 
Washington County, 1 985. When photographer Birney Imes hit the Mississippi 
Delta backroads to shoot the last funky places on earth for his book. Juke Joint, he 
didn't just click and run, but he sure wanted you to think he had. His photographs 
of Southern bars and cafes seem like casual snapshots, but you'd never find such 
distillation, such lavish purity, by walking into these joints yourself. 

"Freedom Village" is one of the pictures that inspires Car Wheels' "2 Kool to 
Be Forgotten," a handful of juke-joint details that add up to a sense of place that's 
passing into dust beneath your scrutiny. Williams, too, is a beautiful liar. She's so 
good at making you read the scrawl on the wall, you never know how carefully 
she's told you what it means. 

"Sometimes you're lucky and a song just tumbles out, like spitting. Other 
times you have to work on it," she says. The new album's "Drunken Angel" took 



several years to get right. It focuses on the kind of self-destructive local hero 
every college town has. It pretends to be a simple photograph, but then you 
notice how she undercuts the sentimentality by making the lost soul seem a 
shade laughable. And then you notice the duct tape holding his shoes together. 

Williams doesn't casually slap together anything. She may admire the bang-it- 
out brilliance of Robert Johnson or Hank Williams, but her simplicity is nothing like 
theirs. For Williams, writing is a process of elimination, of removing all but the 
essential parts. She works, in fact, like a writer of what she pronounces poor-tree, 
which is appropriate, given that her father is poet Miller Williams (he read at Bill 
Clinton's second inauguration; Lucinda played at one of the balls). Just as her 
father once showed his work regularly to poet John Ciardi, she shows him all her 
lyrics. "That's how you learn. He's my mentor." 

Growing up there were great parties, and Williams met such writers as Flan- 
nery O'Connor, James Dickey, and Charles Bukowski. Her father got custody after 
a divorce, and they traveled from Chile to points throughout the South, as he pur- 
sued teaching gigs. 

"I guess I kind of live in my head," she says. "Even when I was five or six, as 
soon as I could write. I remember sitting by myself at a little table with a little 
chair and my little notebook and I would write little poems and stories. 

"Sometimes I have to be dragged kicking and screaming to have fun," she 
says, cackling. 

Today, her idea of fun is writing letters. Out in the garage, Williams has three 
trunks containing every letter she has ever received. After dropping out of the 
University of Arkansas, Williams took to the road, selling flowers outside of bars, 
playing cafes for loose change. She scoops out a handful of mail, and reads let- 
ters she wrote her parents. One describes meeting Townes Van Zandt in 
Nashville. Another chirps: "Taking Austin by storm, folks ... It's a little like Califor- 
nia, except that it's the South, which makes it so dynamite! I have a good, positive 
feeling, and I wanted to share it with you. Love and let it flow...." It was the '70s. 

Back then, Williams recorded a pair of acoustic blues records for Folkways, but 
her big break came when Rough Trade released Lucinda Williams, instantly earn- 
ing her a devoted following of rounding-30 fans who didn't know Bonnie Raitt's 
last record as well as they did the Mekons'. And when she sang "Is it too much to 
demand? / I want a full house and a rock'n'roll band," she cinched it. The word-of- 
mouth earned her a weird interlude at RCA, where she turned down their mixes of 
an album before a mutual parting. The songs soon appeared on indie Chameleon 
as Sweet Old World. The devotees remained devoted, Mary Chapin Carpenter's 
Grammy-winning 1 994 cover of "Passionate Kisses" paid the bills, but Chame- 
leon folded and she was on the road again. American's Rick Rubin salivated at the 
thought of adding her to his redneck roster of Johnny Cash and Danzig. 

Then things went sour. First, she butted heads with producer Steve Earle in the 
studio— it must have been like a Harley-Davidson getting run over by a Coleman 
grill. Those difficulties were surmountable, but then Rubin delayed handing over 
the more-or-less-finished tapes. (Rubin was unavailable for comment.) As Ameri- 
can Recordings was mired in negotiations to switch its distribution deal from 
Warners to Sony, Car Wheels languished. Williams grew increasingly exasperated. 
Finally, this past April, Mercury bought the record. What was a bear to complete 
arrived on Mercury's doorstep with the parts already assembled. 

Mercury's President and CEO Danny Goldberg doesn't think he's spending Han- 
son's inheritance on a public-works project. "Some Ani DiFranco fans are going to 
like her, but I think some Garth Brooks fans are going to like her too," he says. It's 
her big moment, in other words— a major-label debut, with money to promote her, 
a No Depression scene to boost her, a video (directed by Paul Schrader) and every- 
thing. So who else but Williams would use the album-opening masturbation 
moaner "Right in Time" to shake hands with Garth fans? Here's hoping DiFranco's 
got the will to sing about pushing the hot-button when she's 45. 

LUCINDA WILLIAMS'S SUMMER TOUR HASN'T BEGUN YET, BUT IT MIGHT HAVE, 
at least, a name: the I Take Full Responsibility for It Tour. Sitting at the bar of 
the last club still open on this spring night, she and a long-haired, truck- 
driving songwriter swap Nashville war stories. Well, no— after a while it's her telling 
all the tales. And getting all worked up. She tells the one about the tune plugger 
who said he could sell a song of hers if she'd only add a verse. About the red-haired 
country star who tied up a tune for two years before chickening out. About the guy 
who insultingly introduced her as "the songwriter who wrote 'Change the Locks' 
for Tom Petty" (Petty covered the song on the She's the One soundtrack). 

"What are these people thinking?" Williams demands. "That's what's wrong 
with this town, it's the politics." 

But politics make strange bedfellows, and a few minutes later, as she drops me 
off at my hotel, Williams tones down her criticism of her new home for the sec- 
ond or third time in two days. "I hope I didn't sound too down on certain people 
back there. Like I said the other night, I take full responsibility for the reputation." 
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"I've been called a neurotic, 
a demanding diva, a perfectionist. 
Okay, I'm a perfectionist. 
Fine: next. What are you: mediocre?" 



Mind the gap: Car Wheals is Williams's first CD in six years 




A few months ago, that old black magic happened all over again. With Car 
Wheels all but done, Williams was asked by MCA's Tony Brown to record a new 
version of "Still I Long for Your Kiss" for the soundtrack to The Horse Whisperer, a 
record half the town was politicking to get on. Brown heard her album and loved 
the song, but thought it a little too bluesy for this Robert Redford weepie, and 
asked her to slow it down. 

What happened next was vintage Williams: She went head-to-head with the 
country music mogul over who would play on the session, and the parties finally 
split down the middle, two of her guys, two of his. They had it all down on tape. 
"She acted like she liked it, but I could tell she wasn't ready to let it go," Brown says. 

Williams decided it would be better if she could remix the song. The mogul 



was off on vacation, so... she retrieved the tape and mixed "Kiss" herself. 

A few weeks later. Brown was back in town, and he encountered Williams in 
a local restaurant. It was a moment Williams had worried about— she did what 
had to be done, but she knew there might be hell to pay. The mogul walked over, 
said hello, and got down on his knees. "I did the old bow-down," he says with a 
laugh. "Her mix was better." 

Williams has brought grown moguls to their knees more than once, but for her, 
happiness is simpler, more real than that. On the new "I Lost It," Williams sings, 
"I just want to live the life I please / 1 don't want no enemies / 1 don't want nothing 
if I have to fake it / Never take nothing don't belong to me / Everything's paid for, 
nothing's free." Now, is that too much to demand? • 
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...THE BACKSTREET BOYS 
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Say "wassup" to the new kids on the block: 
1998 song-and-dance pinups the Backstreet Boys. 

Their young fans absolutely adore them, but, Maureen Callahan 
wonders, is the feeling entirely mutual? 



TIFFANY IS. LIKE, SHAKING. SHE HAS JUST SMELLED 
a Backstreet Boy. "He was wearing colognel" she 
shrieks, as she pogos outside Disney World's House 
of Blues. The venue itself, where the Backstreet 
Boys will later perform to a sellout crowd whose average age 
is 1 2, is more than apt: An antiseptic franchise inspired by 
similarly successful ventures, it's practically a metaphor for 
the Boys themselves. But to the girls who swarm around 
Tiffany on this bright Florida afternoon. Backstreet inspire 
nothing less than reverence. "I was close to Nick once," says 
a solemn 15-year-old named Jana. "But I was so shocked 
I couldn't say anything." 

Having borrowed liberally not just from now-defunct, 
sexually nonthreatening Euro boy bands such as Take That 
and East 17 but also from the American daddy of them all— 
New Kids on the Block— the Backstreet Boys have emerged 
as the teenybopper band of the moment. "I've tried every- 



thing to meet them," says a shy, chubby fan named Katie, 
who would really rather worship from afar; she's happy to 
sit with her copy of Hangin' With the Backstreet Boys: 
An Unauthorized Biography, and reread factoids about Nick 
"We have a lot in common," she says, readjusting her 
wire-rimmed glasses. "We both like to play Nintendo, and 
we both like sports, and...ooooh, he's fine'." 

Eighteen-year-old Nick Carter is by far the most popular 
Boy— he's the youngest and looks a lot like Leonardo 
DiCaprio. Then there's 20-year-old A.J. "Bone" McLean, 
who— with his three tattoos, wacky facial hair, and 200 pairs 
of tinted sunglasses— is either a cliche or kinda dangerous, 
depending on your age. Howie Dorough, 24, answers to 
Howie 0. or Sweet D. He lives at home, and aside from a 
Corvette Stingray, his most extravagant post-fame purchase 
has been central heat and AC. Howie hooked up with Nick 
and A.J. back in 1 993, when they were all auditioning for TV 
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shows here in their native Orlando. Kevin Richardson, now 
27, responded to an ad placed by a talent agency; he then 
called his cousin, Brian Littrell. Unlike the others, who were 
looking to get famous any way they could, 23-year-old Brian 
had nursed dreams of singing professionally. In fact, back in 
high school, he'd wander the halls crooning New Kids 
tunes. "People looked at me like it was a sissy thing," Brian 
says, "but I didn't care. I would've given anything to do 
what they were doing." 

Today, thanks to their manager, Johnny Wright, he is. 
Wright had just come off four years as the New Kids' road 
manager, working under uber-Svengali Maurice Starr, 
when, in 1993, he heard about a quintet of pretty white 
boys who could harmonize like an R&B group. He immedi- 
ately saw the possibilities. "It was all hip-hop and alterna- 
tive music then," says Wright, "but I knew that the girls 
who had been New Kids fans had little sisters." 

Though they may be five men who dress alike, pop-and- 
lock in sync, and routinely dodge stuffed animals onstage, 
the Backstreet Boys— and Wright— predictably run from any 
and all comparisons to NKOTB. Still, while creating and refin- 
ing their image, Wright called ex-New Kid Donnie Wahlberg 
and asked him to give Backstreet advice. Wahlberg passed. 
"Johnny Wright learned a lot from us," Wahlberg says 
ruefully. Now 28 years old and cobbling together an acting 
career, Wahlberg understands all too well the ups and downs 
of being a teen heartthrob. "If there's any resistance to the 
Backstreet Boys," he says, "it's probably because of us." 

THREE HOURS BEFORE THE SHOW, THE HOUSE OF BLUES 
opens its doors to 1 7-year-old Leslie, who is confined 
to a wheelchair. The band's tour publicist, Denise 
(who is also A.J.'s mom), had mentioned the Boys would be 
busy entertaining "a little handicapped girl" before the con- 
cert, but Leslie isn't the one. She doesn't care; it's her birth- 
day, and she's just spotted Nick roaming the hall. She's so 
rattled she inadvertently crumples her Backstreet Boys cal- 
endar. As Nick perfunctorily wishes Leslie a happy birthday, 
he spies two able-bodied girls lurking not five feet away, 
and he's off. Later, as he passes Leslie on his way back- 
stage, she goes for it again: "Nick! Nick!" she implores, 
hands clawing air. Nick, who possesses a finely calibrated 
sense of detachment, pretends not to hear her. "Oh," Leslie 
whispers to herself. "Bye." 

Back in the dressing room, Nick and the others huddle 
with Wright. It was Wright who devised the plan of attack 
that broke Backstreet: While the alt-rock revolution was rag- 
ing in the States, Wright took them to Europe and slapped 
them on every boy-band bill he could, exploiting their ail- 
American wholesomeness. ("At one point I had them run 
across the stage with the American flag," he says proudly.) 

At home, Wright was forced to go the direct-market 
route, quietly dispatching the Boys to theme parks and 
junior highs across the nation. "Teenage male vocal groups 
were not going to meet with acceptance in America." says 
Jeff Fenster, VP of A&R at their record label. Jive. "So the 
idea was to make a record that would appeal to the global 
marketplace." Fenster hired Swedish writing/producing duo 
Denniz PoP and Max Martin, who had penned hits for 
Robyn, and produced Ace of Base and Ireland's version of 
Backstreet, Boyzone. The Euro strategy worked: Back- 
street's self-titled debut album, a slick collection of New 
Jack posturings, went on to sell 12 million copies overseas. 
Eventually, pop groups such as Hanson and the Spice Girls 
eased Backstreet's reentry Stateside (their album is now 
quadruple platinum here); likewise, their success has 
spawned a slew of harmonizing teen hopefuls, such as 'N 
Sync, Five, No Authority, and 91 1 — none of which have yet 
to register with the kids. As the Boys can testify, winning 



over the jaded youth of America can be a bitch. "Those were 
the most intimidating, cruelest crowds," says Kevin of the 
band's days on the junior-high circuit. "Little teenage dudes 
coming up to us saying, 'Backstreet Boys? Who are you?'" 

Though Wright maintains that the Boys are "very much in 
control of what they do," both Kevin and Howie have 
flinched over Wright's tactics. "We don't wanna be in a cer- 
tain situation," says Howie, gently alluding to the New Kids' 
career trajectory, "but we have links to certain situations." 
After making the video for "Quit Playing Games (With My 
Heart)," Kevin, aghast at the sight of himself bare-chested 
and wet, demanded a reshoot. The record company shooed 
him away. After their album was finally released here last 
August, Kevin called the president of Jive and griped that all 
the merchandising— Sweet Valley High inserts, throw pil- 
lows, bandannas, key chains— was out of hand. He was told 
to suck it up. "There's always gonna be a market of little girls 
who wanna hang cute boys on their walls," says Dave 
McPherson, Jive's assistant VP of A&R, who signed the Boys 
in May 1 994. Wahlberg is even less tolerant of such whining: 
"Look, if you're lucky enough to be in the right place at the 
right time, you're gonna tap into a frenzied marketplace," he 
says. "Teenage girls have an insatiable appetite." 

Despite the short shelf life of most boy bands, Backstreet 
plan on a long-term career. They're all learning to write and 
play instruments, and McPherson says they have a shot. His 
major issue is with their lyrics, which are pure Hallmark. 
Only one line on their album remotely smacks of do-me 
abandon ("Am I sexual?"), and when they deliver it in 
Orlando, the girls roar and pound the floorboards so 
violently two roadies rush to secure the speakers. Still, the 
real highlight of any show comes during "I'll Never Break 
Your Heart," when Howie, Kevin, and Nick— in a move con- 
ceived by Wright— serenade three lucky fans, pre-plucked 
by security. As the girls tremble under spotlights, the Boys, 
swathed in white, gallantly seat each at a small table, then 
fall to their knees like lovesick troubadours. Tonight, Howie 
and Kevin pull it off with aplomb; Nick, however, is laughing 
so hard he's reduced to lip-synching. He gives his girl a 
buddy pat on the back; she shoots him a quizzical look, but 
he keeps his head bowed. He's still laughing. 

THAT'S WHEN LIZ ARANA PASSES OUT- NOT AT THIS SHOW, 
but at this same moment. "Oh, that is so beautiful when 
they sing to the girls," she gasps. Liz is a soft-spoken 1 5- 
year-old who, with her sloped eyelids and slight heft, 
seems like the kind of girl who yearns silently from her 
Long Island bedroom. But at last year's New York City 
Backstreet Boys show, her first ever, she was drunk with 
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Douglas Ivester 
President and CEO 
The Coca-Cola Company 
One Coca-Cola Plaza 
Atlanta, GA 30313 

Dear Doug, 

In case you haven't heard, we're launching Virgin Cola in the United States. Inevitably, this 
means both Virgin Cola and Coca-Cola will have to spend millions of dollars on advertising, 
celebrity endorsements, and those pesky promotions designed to undercut one another. 

You know as well as I do how messy and expensive it can get battling for market share. So instead, 
I'd like to propose a simple solution: let's arm wrestle. Winner takes all. The loser promises to never 
sell his cola in the United States again. I think you'll agree that this arrangement will save us both a lot 
of headaches. Give me a buzz, and let's set up a date and time as soon as possible. 



Cheers, 




Richard Branson 
Chairman of Virgin 



adrenaline. "Okay," she begins. "I pushed my way to the 
front of the stage, and there was some 12-year-old stand- 
ing in front of me on a crate!" So: Liz knocked the girl 
down, climbed onto the crate, ripped off her bra and 
threw it at Nick, and then completely lost it. "When they 
sang 'I'll Never Break Your Heart,' I just burst out crying, 
and then I passed out." Liz, who bursts out crying when- 
ever she sees anything of theirs for the first time— a video, 
a photograph, a TV appearance— says it was awful. 
"I missed three songs!" 

Liz spends suburban afternoons watching her compila- 
tion tape of Backstreet appearances, or pasting photos into 
her Backstreet scrapbook, or staring at her walls, which are 
plastered with Backstreet pinups. The walls, she says, are a 
problem. "My mom just painted them," she says, "and she 
wants the posters down. So does my boyfriend." Robbie, 
whom Liz has been dating for a month ("He's my first seri- 
ous, serious boyfriend"), loathes the Backstreet Boys. "He 
says they're faggots and they can't sing," she says. "I'm 
like, 'Your point is...?'" 

This is the first time Liz has ever been so enthralled with 
a band— she says she has spent more than $1 ,000 on Boys 
merchandise — and she, like millions of other girls before, is 
slightly embarrassed by the depths of her passion. She only 
feels comfortable talking about it with other girls, girls who, 
like her, are beginning to date real boys but who feel safer 
longing for the unattainable ones— the Nick Carters. She 
cradles a slip of memo paper and reads a quote of Nick's 
that she copied: "Everyone wants a girl with a perfect per- 
sonality; it doesn't really matter how they look." Does she 
believe boys when they say stuff like that? "Not all boys." 
she answers softly. "But Nick, I would believe." 

A COUPLE OF DAYS AFTER THE HOUSE OF BLUES GIG, 
the Boys are in New York City for a photo shoot. 
They hug— they perform this ritual constantly, even 
after only a half-hour apart— then circle a gaggle of models 
as though they've encountered unidentified life forms. 
Johnny Wright says that during the junior-high tour, he 
made sure that the kids knew that "A.J. loves cars, Howie 
loves clothes, and Nick, Brian, and Kevin love sports. We 
wanted to show that these are regular guys" — i.e., not gay. 
The courtship of teen girls dictates that the Boys remain 
publicly unattached, and this makes them sensitive to the 
notion they are anything but heterosexual. Howie under- 
stands it's "not macho" to be into Backstreet, but says if the 
band were black, they'd get compared to Boyz II Men or 
Shai, and boys would be down. Here, too, Donnie Wahlberg 
can empathize. "But instead of worrying about who's not 
paying attention to them," Wahlberg says, "they should 
worry about who is. Because once these girls get older and 
start drinking beer and piercing their noses," he says, 
"theys are going away." 

While the others chat up the models, Brian stands off in 
the back. He's the only Boy who's not really comfortable 
schmoozing or even accepting compliments; by nature, 
he's quiet and reserved. (While the rest of the Boys went 
clubbing after the Orlando show, Brian hung with his 50- 
year-old dad, who was visiting from Kentucky.) Right now, 
he can't get his mind off the "little handicapped girl" A.J.'s 
mom brought backstage in Orlando; she's actually battling 
two forms of cancer. "I didn't know how to approach her," 
says Brian, whose most vivid childhood memory is of doc- 
tors strapping him to his hospital bed and beating his chest 
till he was in tears, hoping to break up a staph infection that 
went straight to his heart. (About a year ago, Brian's heart 
began leaking blood, and he underwent surgery last 
month.) "I wanted to say, 'Listen, I'm getting ready to have 
an operation, too.' So I went over to her mother and told her 



that, and her mother said, 'Oh, my daughter could tell you a 
lot of things.'" His eyes widen. "Can you imagine?" 

THE NEXT MORNING, THE 80YS ARE ON REGIS a KATHIE LEE. 
performing "As Long as You Love Me." a sparkly ode to 
unconditional love. Nick shares lead vocals with Brian and 
sings to his own image in the monitor. During the Q8A. 
Kathie Lee, eyes dewy, offers to set Brian up with her niece, 
who's also had heart surgery. As soon as the segment is 
completed, they clamber into a waiting van. The garage 
door shimmies open, and girls begin crawling all over the 
van, smushing their faces up against the glass. Nick turns 
to Brian. "You know, if we don't go out there," he says 
wearily, "we're gonna look like real pricks." 

Having fulfilled all obligations, Nick and Brian head to the 
nearest Blimpie. Nick orders a tuna fish hero and, as he 
blithely stares at himself in the mirror, tries to discern the 
nature of teen girl fandom. He comes up empty: "It's real 
hard to put yourself in their shoes," he says finally. But 
Nick's obviously amused by the frenzied adulation— for 
instance, he could barely contain himself onstage just four 
nights ago. "The joke was on Howie," says Brian, who 
explains that security likes to play "little pranks" to break up 
the monotony. Nick bounces with delight, like a baby in a 
high chair. "Howie ended up with a not-so-pretty girl," he 
says, wiping errant chunks of tuna from his chin. "Do you 
remember her? Do you?" Oh, sure— she was one of the 
heavier ones, right? "Aaaahhhh, yeah," Nick says, with 




strained diplomacy. "I got my girl, Kevin got his girl, and the 
last girl was Howie's. He got stuck, and he made this face 
like, 'I'm gonna kill somebody. " He shrugs. "It was funny." 

On the way back to the hotel, Nick and Brian are 
intercepted by yet more fans. They pose for pictures and 
hurriedly scrawl autographs; a couple of girls hang back 
and speak in hushed tones. "You know, I saw Nick sign an 
autograph for one girl and then he threw it back at her. 
I want to know why he's like that." 

"You know what I wonder?" says her friend. "I want to 
know if he would ever date a fan." • 

For a live review of the Backstreet Boys with a downloadable music 
sample, go to keyword; Spin on AOL 
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WALKING THROUGH THE STREETS OF SOUTH PHILADELPHIA, JOSH 
Wink has a kind word and a handshake for everybody— a fellow 
DJ shopping at 61 1 Records; his childhood rabbi's son, who 
blocks traffic to shoot the breeze; a handful of guys who inexplic- 
ably bark as they follow him down the sidewalk; and the chef at The Latest 
Dish, who kindly offers us a preview taste of a new bruschetta topping. "I rec- 
ommend the seitan loaf," says 28-year-old Wink, who hasn't eaten red meat 
since he was 13. He embarks on a rapturous monologue about how joyful it is 
to play Germany in the spring because the weisser spargel-a much-coveted 
seasonal white asparagus-is readily available. When you're a drug-free vege- 
tarian, you take your thrills where you can find them. 

Most of the time. Wink finds them in Philadelphia, in spite of the fact that 
the city is musically long past its glory days of American Bandstand and Gam- 
ble & Huff. He runs his Ruffhouse/Columbia-affiliated electronica label Ovum 
out of a second-story office near bohemian Fourth Street, plays a weekly gig at 
the small Center City club Fluid, and has peppered his new album, Herehear, 
with cameos by Philly musicians such as diva Ursula Rucker and indie rockers 
the Interpreters. This is where he was born, where he grew up as a punk rock 
fan-turned-hip-hop kid-turned-DJ on the wedding and senior prom circuit. By 
the late '80s, he was spinning in clubs he was too young to drink in. 

"I was playing everything," Wink recalls. "Michael Jackson, Kraftwerk, 
the Cure, Paul Hardcastle, New Order, hip-hop like the Treacherous Three — 
whatever I could get my hands on. I also had a job as a bike messenger and 
occasionally I'd play these punk rocker and courier parties at squat ware- 
houses, which is sort of how I met my partner King Britt. He was into avant- 
garde jazz and Cocteau Twins-exactly like me— so we said, 'Let's do some- 
thing!'" The duo released "Tribal Confusion" in 1990, and with the subsequent 
success of solo singles such as "Liquid Summer" and "Don't Laugh," Wink 
became a favorite on the European techno scene and a mover-and-shaker in 
the nascent U.S. rave world. Not to mention the only white man alive who 
looks good in dreads. 

WE ALWAYS KNEW JOSH WINKELMAN WAS GOING TO AMOUNT TO SOMETHING." 
says his old camp counselor Bobbi Block. She's referring to the early '80s, back 
when Wink was a star athlete at a Jewish summer camp in the Catskills. Back 
when he was more interested in spinning Frisbees than spinning records. 
Back before the last two syllables of his surname were snipped off like so much 
useless foreskin. "Y'know, I used to worry about Josh," adds Rick Abrams, Wink's 
bunk counselor one summer. "When a kid's that cool that young, you wonder 
if he's going to grow up to become an arrogant jerk. Or maybe a druggie." 

Wink, as he's happy to tell you, is no druggie. If all you know about him is 
that he's the guy with crazy hair who spins trancey tracks with titles like 
"Higher State of Consciousness," you might assume he is— like many DJs— a 
product of hedonistic Ecstasy culture. In fact, you might assume that's why the 
"Tribal Confusion" single was released under the pseudonym "E Culture." Not 
so, says Wink. First of all, the name was King Britt's idea. Second, "the E stood 
for 'evolution.' It stood for 'everything,' it stood for whatever you want it to 
stand for." How about evasive? 

Wink smoked some pot back in the day, but that's all over now. He's never 
even tried Ecstasy, and as for a fifth-generation story one DJ passes on — "I 
hear Josh was so wasted one night that he vomited on his turntables"— well, 
Wink won't even dignify it with a roll of his eyes. "I can't imagine taking 
drugs, because my brain already feels like it's someplace comfortable," he 



says. "To me, music is a drug. I often say that if I could melt vinyl down and 
shoot it into my arm, I would." 

A walking ad for clean living — he winces at the term "poster boy"— Wink is 
smoke-free (not counting the air he has to breathe in clubs), eschews leather 

products, and works out four or five days a week, schedule permitting. An occa- 
sional beer with dinner is the only thing that separates him from straight-edge. 
"I could run for president," Wink jokes. "I don't preach or act like you're an ass- 
hole if you don't live like me. But if my lifestyle rubs off on people, if they come 
up to me and say, I stopped doing drugs and now I'm so clear and focused,' 
I tell my mom and girlfriend I feel like I accomplished something without yelling." 

His mother is a drama therapist who spent time on an ashram (Dad is a neu- 
rologist), which could be why Wink is so enamored of New Age lingo (see the 
gooey spoken-word passages on his first album, 1 996's Left Above the Clouds). 
You might sneer when Deejay Chopra drops phrases such as "the most awe- 
some thing in life is to be able to share" and "it's a respect thing," but it s hard 
to take issue with someone who does his best to live by these tenets. The only 
time Wink's hail-fellow veneer breaks down is when I mention the sad history of 
the Detroit techno innovators who had to cross the Atlantic to make it big. 

"I always give those guys props," Wink says. "Juan Atkins, Derrick May, 
Kevin Saunderson-they all did incredible stuff. Still, they say they had to go 
abroad to get paid, but at the same time, I was busting my ass to do something 
here in America. In the early '90s, I'd be asked to spin in Europe, but I chose to 
do it every now and then instead of saying the hell with America and going 
every weekend. So I'd be getting $1 00 to do some rave in D.C., and would have 
to drive there and pay my own tolls." Ironically, Wink is now a superstar DJ in 
Europe; here in America, mass success has remained elusive. 

Many dance boosters are hoping Wink's Herehear can pull off a difficult trick: 
staying true to the techno/rave scene while pulling in the mainstream U.S. audi- 
ence that only Prodigy and the Chemical Brothers have attracted. "We antici- 
pated Josh would give us a severe kind of record and I don't think it's going to 
break immediately in America." says Ruffhouse CEO Chris Schwartz. However, 
he predicts that after street promotion by the same Ruffhouse team that broke 
the Fugees and Cypress Hill, Herehear is "going to be huge." 

One track that might prick up the ears of the wallet-chain masses (and 
potentially tick off techno purists) is the unnerving "Black Bomb (Jerry in the 
Bag)," an industrial-tinged panic-attack featuring vocals by Trent Reznor. Wink 
says it's not a blatant commercial move, that he always envisioned the song 
with lyrics, and that Reznor is simply someone he respects. The collaboration 
is a real coup, but Wink has rebuffed any suggestions to release "Black Bomb" 
as a single. "I don't want to," he says tersely. "I just don't." 

Chances are that Wink, who has never been dogmatic about keeping 
techno "pure" and "real," still wants to make sure his core audience doesn't 
feel like he's left them behind. It's tough to imagine, though, that the loyal fans 
who show up at his Fluid gig every Wednesday would really care either way. In 
most venues, the DJ booth is a heavily guarded Forbidden Zone, but when 
Wink spins in this almost touchingly modest 250-capacity club, a constant 
parade of well-wishers invade the DJ booth and tap him on the shoulder, get- 
ting a soul shake or a bear hug in return. And as his sets jump all over the 
place— from diva house to jungle, from Portishead to way-underground groups 
like Funk D'Void— he's treated to the sight of people shaking their butts and 
scratching their heads at the same time. 

"If I don't play what they're expecting, then they're learning something," 
says Wink. "At my shows, I want people to say, 'What the hell is this?'" • 



"I can't imagine taking drugs, because my brain 
already feels like it's someplace comfortable," 

Wink says. "To me, music is a drug. 
I often say that if I could melt vinyl down and 
shoot it into my arm, I would." 
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TIM YOHANNAN. SELF-DESCRIBED TYRANT 
of the eternal punk zine Maximum Rockn- 
Roll, used to keep a bench at the MRR 
house in San Francisco filled with mounds 
of artists' photos sent in over the years. The images, 
one indistinguishable from the other, came from the 
countless "scene reports" and features on no- 
account bands MRR had run to honor the invocation 
"DIY." Yohannan didn't believe in creating stars of 
any sort— fine— but how punk was this, you had to 
wonder, thousands of yobs rebelling in precisely the 
same way? Still, there was a glory to it. to how many 
foot soldiers had stomped in the punk army. And 
when Yohannan died of lymphatic cancer this past 
April, at age 52, leaving behind some 1 80 issues of 
"the punk rock bible," the bulk of the tributes came 



from such musicians, such readers— from the grunts. 

On the inevitable testimonial Web site, Kevin Caf- 
ferty writes: "Discovering that zine made me feel 
like... I wasn't some lone madman howling in the 
wilderness." Dave Kincade recalls reading it in ninth 
grade in 1 986, as an Air Force brat living in Belgium; 
Nashville's Wes White blesses MRR for "transforming 
me from a typical Deep South hick into a total obnox- 
ious punk-loving freak." Joey Vindictive remembers 
calling Yohannan for advice after putting out a record. 
As Lil Mike puts it, "His phone number was like the 
Yahoo search engine of punk." Dave Negation says he 
found MRR in 1 992, when he was a 1 3-year-old in 
Dublin. At 1 5, says Appalachian-bom Brad Quillen, he 
would spend "hours reading the same issue over and 
over, dreaming of what it would be like to be there." 



You could easily spend hours, fingers blackening 
on the cheap newsprint, combing through pages of 
reader letters, column after opinionated column, 
scene reports, band interviews so unreadable the 
magazine itself made fun of them, ads from scores 
of punk labels (Yohannan kept prices down and ad 
sizes to one-third of a page), plus a review section of 
about 200 records (punk only, each month). Maxi- 
mum just bulged: If you want to call this music irrele- 
vant, the magazine screamed, how do you explain 
the fact that every issue of this thing draws on the 
life and blood of so goddamned many people? 

MRR loved to scream and bluster: It was raunchy. 
Red, way stupid, both revolutionary and reactionary. 
Yohannan banned major-label bands from even 
advertising and constantly attacked other punks for 



THIS WAS HARDCORE 



When Maximum RocknRoll editor Tim Yohannan died 
this past April, both friends and enemies agreed punk would never 
be the same, by Eric Weisbard 



selling out, reading people out of the movement. 
Ryan Poortenga, himself an MRR writer declared a 
nonperson, wrote, "Tim Yohannan did as much as 
any single person I can think of to promote inde- 
pendent punk music and ethics, but. ..if you weren't 
for him, you were against him.... And if he felt you 
had crossed him, he would not hesitate to use the 
considerable power and influence of MRR to retali- 
ate.' Scene satirists NOFX said the same thing in 
song: "You better watch out, you better not cry / 
You better put out records DIY / 'Cause it's not 
what you've done, it's what you've been / If you 
fuck up, I'm telling Tim." 

When MRR first appeared in 1982, punk was 
long since familiar, but the institutions needed to 
support an underground— zines, clubs, indie labels, 
radio shows, distributors— hadn't yet congealed. 
MRR built many of those networks because Yohan- 
nan, who had grown up on '50s rock and '60s poli- 
tics, didn't see punk as a means of symbolically 
destroying the world. For him, it was a way of pre- 
figuring a better one. 

Growing out of a popular Berkeley radio show, 
Issue 0 of MRR provided liner notes to the mostly 
Bay Area punk compilation Not So Quiet on the 
Western Front, released on Jello Biafra's Alternative 
Tentacles. But the goal, according to Jeff Bale, then 
Yohannan's main partner, was larger: "Here's a 
vibrant underground scene in our town. Now create 
that in your town." Yohannan and Bale solicited 
scene reports from the best: Minor Threat's Ian 
MacKaye was the first D.C. correspondent. "But 
once the magazine began," Bale recalls, "we started 
getting copies of records by obscure bands we 
didn't know existed. It snowballed." With MRR as a 
center, punks around the country and then the world 
could put out records knowing that an MRR review 
would guarantee exposure and sales. The second 
MRR compilation. Welcome to 1984, included bands 
from 1 7 countries and five continents. 



the Beastie Boys, and the Butthole Surfers were all 
mentioned in the second issue; Chumbawamba got 
an early write-up that noted "their punk and theatri- 
cal stage mixture." Still, by 1984, MRR's readership 
began splitting apart. Yohannan, Bale says, religious- 
ly defined punk as "three-chord, primitive rock- 
'n'roll." As artsier records such as Meat Puppets II 
were met with bafflement at MRR, college-radio 
types moved on, looking to see what punk could be 
made into. MRR, meanwhile, became a bastion for 
those who wanted to keep it exactly the same. 

BUT REMEMBER, IN THE INDIE-ROCK ERA, MRR'S 
hardcore world was bigger than that of col- 
lege radio. Some 1 5-20,000 issues of the zine 
went out each month to fanatical readers who 
bought enough records to support a huge cluster of 
bands. "Generic" hardcore, as it got called, was 
music produced by people who would otherwise 
have never made art at all. Outsiders will never 
know how much of it, on its own terms, was great— 
viciously and self-mockingly funny, tightly coiled, 
unquenchable of will. Later, given half a chance 
commercially. Green Day, Rancid, the Offspring, and 
others popped out like snakes in a jar, until the world 
couldn't take any more. 

Yohannan made hardcore a key vein of left radi- 
calism in the Reagan years, especially among the 
young. Where college radio retreated into irony, 
MRR openly tackled issues— as "peace punks," its 
readers disrupted the 1 984 Democratic convention. 
But most of the politics were localized, enacted on 
the spot at community hubs such as 924 Gilman 
Street, an all-ages, nonprofit rock club started with 
MRR money but sustained by young volunteers, or 
the similarly configured record store Epicenter. 
Yohannan was fanatical about encouraging partici- 
pation: Unpaid MRR "shitworkers" would show up 
at the house and be given an X-Acto knife to lay out 
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MRR loved to scream and bluster: It was raunchy, 
Red, way stupid, revolutionary and reactionary. 



To go back to those first MRRs is to see '90s alt- 
rock in embryo: John Silva, who would manage 
Nirvana, was one of the MRR DJs; Courtney Love 
filed a Portland scene report in Issue 4 as "Courtney 
Michelle"; Gerard Cosloy, before running the pivotal 
labels Homestead and Matador, warned readers not 
to call him after 1 1 —"parents get pissed." R.E.M., 



pages, along with keys to the place and bigger jobs if 
they showed commitment. Scene reports and inter- 
views were often unsolicited contributions, promot- 
ing activism, as did the famously contentious letters 
page. Many young readers outgrew MRR, but not 
before learning to act for themselves. "I had tremen- 
dous respect for the people who read the magazine," 



says Matador's Cosloy, "if not always for the people 
who published it." 

For all the earnestness, MRR's saving grace was 
the humor and utter unorthodoxy of its main person- 
alities. Yohannan, for instance, dressed like a rocka- 
billy greaser early on, maintained a weekly game of 
Risk, wrapped his massive record collection in trade- 
mark green tape, and habitually snuck off to the Siz- 
zler to get away from the vegans surrounding him. 
MRR columnists, often much older than their read- 
ers, included radical individualists, pro-sex feminists, 
and punk lifers who had seen it all. Mykel Board, a 
longtime columnist, describes Yohannan's laugh in a 
way that captures much of MRR's best writing: "A 
belly laugh: deep, unaffected, infectious. There was 
nothing cynical about Tim's laugh.... [It was] the 
laugh of someone so self-confident that it never had 
to be censored." 

STILL, WHEN PUNK FINALLY GOT SNAPPED UP BY 
MTV, Maximum and Yohannan found them- 
selves unable to enjoy the joke. It wasn't their 
scene anymore. Just after Kurt Cobain's suicide, an 
issue on major labels came out, the cover showing a 
man putting a gun to his mouth, and a headline 
that read "Some of Your Friends Are Already This 
Fucked." Another issue was titled "The Selling of a 
Culture," and the targets included Bikini Kill, whose 
big sin was opening a Go-Go's concert sponsored by 
Budweiser. Yohannan, who maintained a day job in 
shipping at U.C. Berkeley, refused to live off MRR 
proceeds, and hated the notion of anyone profiting 
off punk: MRR's first issue denounced "the new 
'stars' of punk rock"— Fear, the Misfits, X— for 
demanding guarantees of up to $2,500. Now he saw 
enemies everywhere, feuding with Jello Biafra, 
among many others, and instituting a "rock or walk" 
policy that tightened the already narrow range of 
music MRR covered. 

MRR's increased belligerence pushed an already 
judgmental scene over the top; Biafra, for instance, 
was physically attacked at Gilman Street in 1 994. 
Half-joking, half-paranoid, the all-ages club even 
instituted a 150-pound rule at one point: There was a 
scale by the door, and if you weighed too much you 
couldn't come in. MRR, says Bad Religion's Greg 
Graffin, made people "very quick to write others off." 
Maximum had put out a Bad Religion/Noam Chom- 
sky split single during the Gulf War, but after signing 
to Atlantic the band was no longer welcome. "Tim 
gave way too much power to the marketing behind a 
band," says Graffin, "and not enough credit to the 
band's politics themselves." 

Yohannan was unrepentant— his final column 
attacked major-label leftist bands such as the Clash 
and Chumbawamba as "collaborators" with the ene- 
my. Whether Maximum can survive his death is 
uncertain— at press time, "zine coordinator" Jen 
Angel, a '97 hire, announced her departure (appar- 
ently at Yohannan's deathbed insistence), leaving 
MRR to an even newer arrival, Jacqueline Prichard 
Punk Planet has challenged MRR in recent years, 
with excommunicated MRR columnists and a 
broader editorial policy; Flipside, which predated 
MRR but was always far less political, continues 
with its mix of punk, mainstream coverage, and 
near-pornography. Even if MRR endures, the music 
will probably have to live or die without a bible. As 
someone from Liquid Meat Records says on the Web 
site: "I'm still not sure what punk is, but I'd bet every- 
thing I own that MRR is less of it without Tim." • 
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THE MAN WHO CALLS HIMSELF MISSOULA MIKE HAS PASSED OUT 
again, slumped onto his side, clutching a nearly empty quart bottle 
of vodka. His face is haggard, masked by grime and a prophet's 
beard gone gray; his clothes are filthy. He appears to be in his 60s, 
but just as likely he's an ill-used 45. He coughs, and a wad of phlegm eels 
from his mouth, nests in the beard. Then, waking, he props himself on an 
elbow and stares out wildly from his lean-to. The glow from our dying 
campfire deepens his wrinkles in shadow, flares in his eyes, exposes 
stained teeth, and ghoulishly illuminates his features so that his face resem- 
bles a Halloween mask— a red-eyed hobo from hell. 

"Punk-ass camp thieves!" he says, veering off in a conversational direc- 
tion that bears no relation to what we've been discussing. "They don't 
come 'round fucking with me no more." 

Six inches of vodka ago, when Mike was capable of rational speech, 
he promised to reveal the secrets of the Freight Train Riders of America, 
better known as the FTRA, a shadowy brotherhood of rail-riding outlaws 
characterized by many as the "hobo mob." In return, he extracted my 
promise not to use his real name— if I did, he said, he would be subject 
to reprisals from his gang brothers. But no secrets have been forthcom- 
ing. Instead, he has engaged in a lengthy bout of chest-beating, threat- 
ening other FTRA members who have wronged him and his friends. Now 
he's moved on to camp thieves. 

"They know Of Double M's got something for 'em." He grabs the ax han- 
dle he keeps by his side and takes a feeble swipe at the air. "Cocksuckers!" 

It occurs to me that I've talked to a lot of drunks recently while trying to 
run down the truth about the FTRA. It's doubly hard to know what's fact 
and what's myth because of all the feverish attention being paid of late to 
this underworld. News reports and a splashy murder case have increased 
police and railroad concern, leading many of those who claim FTRA mem- 
bership to put aside their colors, the bandannas by which they recognize 



one another. That notoriety has also inspired some non-FTRA members 
seeking celebrity to begin wearing bandannas. Mike earns a degree of cred- 
ibility by keeping his colors in his pack. 

We're in a hobo jungle outside the enormous Union Pacific switchyard in 
Roseville, California, near Sacramento, a place where hoboes camp for a 
day or two until they can hop a freight. The darkness is picked out by fires 
tended by silhouetted figures. Shouts and laughter punctuate the sizzling of 
crickets, and every so often the moan of a freight train achieves a ghostly 
dominance. By day, the jungle has the appearance of a seedy campground, 
sleeping bags scattered among dry-leaved shrubs; but now, colored by my 
paranoia, it looks like the bottom of the world, a smoky, reeking, Dantean 
place inhabited by people who have allowed addiction or financial failure or 
some other trauma to turn them away from society; men and women 
whose identities have become blurred by years of telling tall tales, lying, 
and showing false IDs. 

A gangly hobo, much younger than Mike, comes over to bum a ciga- 
rette. He peers at Mike and says, "Hey, man! You fucked-up?" 

Mike sits up, unsteady, managing a sort of tilted half-lotus, but he says 
nothing. 

"You the guy's been asking 'bout the FTRA?" the gangly hobo asks as he 
stoops to light his cigarette from an ember. 
"Yeah," I say. "You FTRA?" 

"Hell, no! Couple of those motherfuckers looking to kill my ass." 
"What happened?" 

He eyes me suspiciously. "Nothing happened. Just these pitiful fuckers 
decided they's going to kill me for something they thought I done. They been 
going 'round for three months saying I better keep the hell off the rails. But," he 
spreads his arms, offering a target, "here I am. You know? Here I fuckin' am." 

I try to question him further, which sends him stalking back to his camp. 
Mike's eyes are half-closed, his head begins to droop. Then a long, plaintive 
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blast of train sadness issues from the switchyard, and he 
stiffens, his eyes snap open. It's like he's hearing a signal 
from the beyond, a sound only he can decipher. His features 
are gathered in harsh, attentive lines, and with his ax handle 
held scepter-style, his beard decorated with bits of vegeta- 
tion, in the instant before he loses consciousness he looks 
dressed in a kind of pagan dignity, the image of a mad, 
primitive king. 
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HE IMMENSE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE 
American rails, 1 70,000 miles of 
track, supports a population no larger 
than that of a small town, maybe 30,000 
people in all. Yet the citizens are incredibly 
diverse: carnies, migrant workers, illegals, 
even yuppie riders for whom freight-hop- 
ping is a hobby. There are eco-activist rid- 
ers, most of them young, who view hopping 
trains as a means of using the system 
against itself. Then there are the crusty 
punks; the drunk punks; the gutter punks; 
the pierced, tattooed young anarchists and 
savages who take trains to travel from squat 
to squat. The largest group, the hard-core 
hoboes, spend their lives hopping freights 
in switchyards, riding from town to town, 
stopping now and then to work or hustle or 
commit petty crimes. These citizens are the 
mainstays of this underworld, part of a tra- 
dition that goes back to the hoboes of the 
Great Depression. It is from this group that 
the FTRA springs. They distinguish between 
their membership and the general run of 
hoboes by calling themselves tramps (or 
train tramps) and trampettes. 

This attenuated community is held together 
by the tracks and by a grapevine that stretches 
from coast to coast, conveying information 
such as how to get the best Dumpster pizza in 
Denver or where to find water near the Rio 
Grande yard in Pueblo, Colorado. It also carries 
horrific tales of the FTRA's depredations: a 
man left tied up and sodomized in a freight car, 
lying in his own blood and feces; two gutter 
punks and their dogs slaughtered in a boxcar, 
their girlfriends raped and then thrown from the train. 

ALos Angeles Times article called the FTRA a "mysterious 
brotherhood" that has "set up rail lines out of Texas as drug- 
running corridors." The Spokane Spokesman-Review, under 
the headline "Killers Ride the Rails," described an "elusive 
gang of transients suspected of murders nationwide." Web 
sites show pictures of mutilated corpses attributed to FTRA 
atrocities. These reports, fueled by the exploits of convicted 
serial killer and alleged FTRA member Robert Silveria, paint a 
picture of a murderous criminal organization that holds bar- 
barous initiation ceremonies involving rape, beating, and rit- 
ual urination, and of hard-core felons armed with weighted 
ax handles called Goon Sticks, who prey upon other tran- 
sients, creating an atmosphere of terror in switchyards and 
hobo jungles across the nation. 

Estimates regarding the size of the FTRA's membership 
range from seven or eight hundred to upward of 2,000, 
though most riders subscribe to the lower figure. Several 
police officers have put forward the idea that, on occasion, 
FTRA members serve as mules for biker gangs, bringing in 
heroin from Mexico, but none have said that this is en- 
demic. The crimes with which hoboes are most frequently 
charged are trespassing, disorderly conduct, and petty 
thievery, and these incidents are usually handled by the rail- 



road bulls. Local cops don't spend much time in the rail- 
yards, and according to one detective, the average hobo's 
hygiene is so bad that most officers don't want them in their 
patrol cars. 

There's little consensus on any subject among FTRA 
members themselves, not even concerning the origin of the 
group. The most believable story has it that a group of a 
dozen hoboes, Vietnam vets all, were partying beneath a 
bridge in Whitefish, Montana (or a bar in nearby Libby, if 
you're to credit a variant version), in 1985, watching a freight 
train roll past. When an X-TRA container car came into view, 
a hobo named Daniel Boone said jokingly, "We oughta call 
ourselves FTRA— Fuck the Reagan Administration." Thus 
Daniel Boone is acknowledged to be the founder of the 
gang, an honor he reportedly now considers an embarrass- 
ment; he's said to have given up life on the rails and become 
an itinerant preacher in the Bitterroot Mountains of Mon- 
tana, living out of a camper van. But Mississippi Bones 
(a.k.a. Marvin Moore, a gang member currently serving a 
sentence for first-degree murder) claims the organization 
was founded in the 1 940s by a black hobo named Coal Train, 
who died some 30 years later in a lean-to next to an aban- 
doned Texaco station in Desert Center, California. Bones 
says he "carried the old man some wine" and sat with him 
awhile, and has no doubt he was the true founding father. 

The chief official source for most news stories concerning 
the FTRA is police officer Robert Grandinetti, a heavyset, 
affable man— since retired— who works out of the Office of 
Special Police Problems in Spokane. He has made the gang 
his pet project, not only pursuing and arresting members but 
also devoting considerable time to raising the national con- 
sciousness regarding their particular menace. He's appeared 
on America's Most Wanted and makes presentations on the 
subject to federal commissions and law enforcement 
groups. Days, he patrols beneath the city's railroad bridges, 
areas where riders gather to "catch out" (the hobo term for 
hopping a freight). He carries a Polaroid camera with which 
he takes the picture of anyone he suspects of associating 
with or belonging to the FTRA, and these pictures are then 
mounted in hefty scrapbooks. He's compiled an extensive 
database on the gang's membership, and has a collection of 
FTRA artifacts, the most impressive being a Goon Stick (he 
calls it a Goonie Stick), an ax handle to one end of which has 
been welded a softball-size lump of lead. 

As we sit in his office, Grandinetti utilizes visual aids— pho- 
tographs, FTRA bandannas— with the facile air of someone 
who has given the same show many times before (this due, 
perhaps, to the fact he has lectured for years in the Spokane 
school system). His awareness of the FTRA derives from a 
series of unsolved murders in the mid-'80s, bodies found 
near the tracks along the High Line route from Cheyney, 
Washington, to Sandpoint, Idaho, all with jackets and shirts 
yanked over their heads and trousers pulled down. 

"If there'd just been a couple, I could buy them as acci- 
dents," he says. "But after six of them, the accident theory 
didn't fly." 

He says that there were more than 450 trespass deaths on 
railroad property during the past year, and he believes a sig- 
nificant percentage of these were not accidents but FTRA 
killings. As evidence of homicide, he cites cases in which the 
victim was struck by a train, yet there was little blood at the 
scene, suggesting that the dead body was placed on the 
tracks to cover up the crime. But Grandinetti admits that in 
most of these cases it's impossible to determine whether the 
crimes were committed by the FTRA or independent hoboes 
or someone else, for that matter. Switchyards are generally 
near dangerous neighborhoods, and the idea that a local may 
have murdered a traveling hobo is hardly unthinkable. 

Over the course of an hour, Grandinetti sketches his 
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vision of the gang. He talks about the various subgroups— 
the Goon Squad, the Wrecking Crew. STP (Start the Party). 
He explains "double-clutching" —the practice of obtaining 
emergency food stamps in one town, hopping a freight to 
the next, obtaining more food stamps there, and continuing 
the process until a hobo accumulates a few hundred dol- 
lars' worth, which are then sold to a grocery store for 50 
cents on the dollar. He describes how tramps will "hustle 
junk" (collect scrap metal) and steal wire from freight yards, 
strip the copper, and sell it to recyclers. Otherwise, he says, 
they "work the sign" (wiu work for food) in order to get cash 
for drugs and alcohol. He talks about the "home guard," 
homeless people who procure drugs for train tramps. But 

most of these practices are engaged in 
by hoboes of every stripe, not just the 
FT R A and little of what he says would 
> be denied by FTRA members (though 

C q several hoboes told me they would 

O _c £ never steal from the railroads, lest they 
(D O 0) bring down heat on themselves). 
Jp_ CZ To accept that the FTRA is a men- 

O) 3 t ace °* ,ne proportions Grandinetti 

O claims, it seems necessary to believe 
O (J TJ tnat 'here is a secret hierarchy ruling 
0» CZ (D the underground railroad— officers 
(j) _ .bj who raise money and set goals, chap- 
O rj 2 ters tr| at communicate and cooperate, 
-Q O 0) an enforcement arm to maintain 
O ^ order. Grandinetti says that gang 

>> snitches told him of a group within 

P $ J!2 the FTRA called the Death Squad. 
£ _ "O whose function it is to carry out hits. 
^ ^ He claims that this group is a subset 
5 £ of the Black Bandannas, an FTRA off- 
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shoot led by FTRA founder Daniel 
Boone. Grandinetti also says his infor- 
mants have told him that two gang 
members were hired by right-wingers 
to derail an Amtrak train in Arizona a 
few years back. He's also heard a 
rumor that a white-power group is 
attempting to organize the FTRA into 
^ a hobo army. 

Under pewter skies, we drive out 
into the industrial wastes of the 
Spokane Valley and stop by the rail- 
road tracks beneath the Freya Street bridge, its cement pil- 
lars and abutments spangled with FTRA graffiti— cartoon 
train tracks, swastikas, lightning bolts, along with mes- 
sages and dates and train names. A section of wall is 
devoted to a memorial for Horizontal John, an FTRA tramp 
and honorably discharged Vietnam vet, who died at 46 of 
liver failure under the bridge last summer. Two hoboes are 
camped here today, warming themselves by a small fire. 
Sheets of cardboard lie on the packed dirt nearby, and 
there are signs of past encampments: a worn-out shoe, a 
wadded pink cloth that might have once been a blanket, 
empty cans. Neither of the two men is FTRA, but 
Grandinetti takes their pictures and checks them for war- 
rants. One has a minor charge outstanding. Grandinetti 's 
associate applies handcuffs and calls for a patrol car to 
take him to jail. Meanwhile, Grandinetti strolls about, 
remarking on the graffiti. He's much amused by one that 
warns avoid bubblehead. Bubblehead, he says, is a hobo 
hooker rumored to have AIDS. 

Nearing the end of our expedition. I ask Grandinetti if 
he'll miss all this when he retires. He's going to keep up the 
fight, traveling and lecturing about the FTRA, he says, look- 
ing a little offended. 



THE MAXIMUM-SECURITY UNIT OF THE U.S. PENITEN- 
tiary at Florence, Colorado— a red brick-and-glass 
chunk of modem penology that sits atop a subter- 
ranean high-tech Kafkaville of sanitized tile and electronic 
gates— seems like too much prison for Mississippi Bones. 
He's a diminutive, frail-looking man in late middle age with 
a lined face, dressed in chinos and walking this day with a 
cane due to an injured foot. I meet him in an auditorium 
where visitors and inmates can mingle under the watchful 
eyes of guards. 

Bones is serving a 25-year stretch for killing a fellow 
FTRA member named F-Trooper, a crime for which he does 
not apologize. He claims that if he hadn't done the deed, F- 
Trooper would have killed him — he had already tried it 
once, stabbing him with a skinning knife; twisting it in his 
side until he had more or less removed three of Bones's 
ribs. The attack was provoked. Bones says, by F-Trooper's 
lust for his wife, Misty Jane. 

It took Bones nearly a year to recover from his injuries. He 
underwent five operations, was stricken by a lung infection, 
and his weight dropped below 1 00 pounds. He was living on 
Percodan and expected to die. When he recovered and 
returned to the rails, he ran into F-Trooper again, in the rail 
yard in Missoula, Montana. F-Trooper, Bones says, had been 
planning on going to Helena, Montana, to get food stamps, 
but decided instead to ride to Portland, Oregon, with Bones 
and Misty Jane. It was then, he says, that he acted. 

Bones suddenly gets to his feet, makes his hand into a 
gun, places his forefinger against the top of my head, and 
pretends to fire down through my skull. It's an interesting 
moment. He no longer seems quite so frail. 

"If I hadn't been drunk," Bones continues, "l'd-a never 
been charged. See, the boxcar we was in had a big red X 
marked on the side. That means they was going to break the 
car off and send it to the repair yard. But I was so drunk I did- 
n't notice it. I figured F-Trooper would just go to Portland 
with the rest of the train." 

During the interview, Bones speaks bitterly about a 
number of his FTRA brothers, whom he says accepted 
money from the police to testify against him. "I kept to the 
code," he says. "I didn't give up nothin' on nobody. And 
that's a lot more than those sons of bitches did for me." He 
says he underwent no particular initiation when he allied 
himself with FTRA. No one jumped him into the gang, he 
says, or urinated on his bandanna, as the ritual demands, 
according to the legend. He scoffs at the notion that there 
is any sort of hierarchy in the gang, or even that it repre- 
sents a real public menace. 

"The thing you got to understand," he says, "is tramps 
don't want much. FTRA or independent, it don't matter. 
They want a piece of dirt in the shade, they want their food 
stamps, they want something to drink, something to 
smoke, and something to screw." 

When I tell Bones about my experiences on the rails, he 
lifts an eyebrow and says, "You've ridden?" 
"Yeah, a little." 

Bones stares at me for a long moment, his expression 
neutral, and I think he's trying to fit the information into his 
understanding of me, reassessing my potential. Or could be 
he's merely surprised. Then he grins, and I can see the face 
of a boy emerge from all those lines and wrinkles. It's a look 
of unalloyed pleasure, as if everything around us, walls and 
razor wire and guards, has vanished, and we're sitting on a 
piece of dirt somewhere warm, passing a bottle. 

"Man, ain't it fun?" he says. 

THE 39-YEAR-OLD MAN WHO HAS BROUGHT SO MUCH ATTEN- 
tion to the underbelly of the rail system, Robert Joseph 
Silveria (a.k.a. Sidetrack), has the word freedom tattooed 
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on his neck. That's all the freedom he's ever going to get- 
in February, he pled guilty to first-degree murder in an Ore- 
gon court and was sentenced to two consecutive life sen- 
tences for having beaten to death two fellow transients. He 
is due to be tried in Kansas and Florida on similar charges, 
and there is solid evidence connecting him with trackside 
murders in Oregon, California, Utah, and Montana. Detec- 
tive Mike Quakenbush of Salem, Oregon, who arrested Sil- 
veria, believes he is "good for a lot more murders" than 
those with which he's been linked. According to the San 
Francisco Examiner, Silveria told an uncle that he had killed 
47 people out of "a deep anger." In letters to a former jail 
acquaintance, he declared that he was the leader of the 
homeless nation and wrote, "I could have tortured others 
of your world, but I chose to torture my world, because I 
preyed on the weak." 

Despite all that, and despite news reports to the con- 
trary, Silveria is not a member of the FTRA. Quakenbush 
says that during his confession, Silveria made a point of 
stating that his crimes had nothing to do with the FTRA. 

Detective Quakenbush's view of the FTRA is more 
restrained than Officer Grandinetti's. In his view, they fit 
the profile of a biker gang from the '50s or '60s— kind of 
like down-on-their-luck Hell's Angels without bikes. But he 
believes that as more yuppie riders take to the rails, there 
will be more violent conflicts with the hard-core hoboes 
who have rejected the straight world and resent its intru- 
sion into their lives. He says we can expect to hear more 
stories like that of Michael Garf inkle, a college kid whom 
police believe ran afoul of Robert Silveria in a jungle near 
Emeryville, California, on August 2, 1994, the last night of 
his life. 

You might think that railroad companies would welcome 
the heightened focus on security generated by Silveria and 
the publicity surrounding the FTRA, but when I mention 
Grandinetti to EdTrandahl, a spokesman for the Union Pacif- 
ic, he laughs. "This whole FTRA thing is a completely 
overblown deal," he says. "We've had detectives looking at it 
for months, and they don't see a pattern like the one he's 
describing. Our investigators have gone through hundreds of 
cases. They can't find any correlation with what he's saying." 

No FTRA train derailments? Hobo armies organized by 
white-power groups? Daniel Boone and the Death Squad? 

"What next?" says Trandahl. 

MADCAT IS A VETERAN OF DESERT STORM, AND HE'S 
got pictures to prove it. Shots of him and his bud- 
dies dressed in camo and posed with their 
weapons in the sand. He keeps them wrapped in a small 
American flag, and uses them like ID— breaks them out 
when the need arises, describes the circumstances of 
each, then packs them away again. I've tried to get him to 
talk about the war, thinking that the reason he's homeless 
and on the rails must have to do with his tour of duty. He 
hasn't told me much. From his accent, I'd guess he's from 
the South, maybe Texas. Early 30s. I figure. A sharp, wary 
face dominated by large grayish-blue eyes, the kind of 
face one sees staring glumly at the camera in Matthew 
Brady's Civil War photographs. 

This afternoon, in a Seattle tavern catering to transients, 
he's supposed to introduce me to an FTRA member known 
as the Erie Flash. Ranks of pint and half-pint bottles of 
Thunderbird stand before a clouded mirror behind the bar, 
and the chewed-up leatherette booths are occupied by an 
assortment of damaged-looking people: an elderly, Santa- 
shaped gentleman with a lumpish, mauve nose; a pair of 
down-at-the-heels black men; a disheveled middle-aged 
couple having an argument; a chubby Aleut woman in a 
man's torn shirt and jeans, holding her head in her hands. 



Madcat's not in the best shape himself. He's nursing a glass 
of wine, pressing the heel of one hand against his brow; 
he's been in a fight, and sports a bloody nose and a discol- 
ored lump over one eye. Fighting is the most prominent 
symptom of Madcat's problem. When he's staying in a city, 
in a squat or a mission, he'll get in a fight a day, sometimes 
more; he claims that fighting is the only way he "can get the 
devil out." But when he's riding, it seems that the motion of 
the trains soothes his demons. 

We've been waiting almost an hour when the Flash 
appears. He's tall, physically imposing, and has a biker's 
barely restrained intensity that's in line with his reputation 
as a man with no compunctions about killing. It's said he 
manufactures speed from starter fluid and drugstore 
inhalers, among other ingredients, and once he gets 
cranked up. he's a dangerous person to be around. Under a 
denim jacket, he's wearing his FTRA colors, a black bandan- 
na held in place by two silver conchos. Like most hoboes, 
he doesn't offer a handshake to someone he's just met. I 
buy him a pint of T-bird and tell him I'd like to hear his angle 
on the FTRA story. 

"None of you gave a shit about us before," he says. "We 
could dry the fuck up and blow away, you wouldn't care. 
Now some nutcase kills a few people, and you're all over us. 
How'd you like it I come in your house and start asking a 
bunch of dumb-ass questions? Suppose I barge into your 
living room and say, 'Excuse me, buddy. You always drink 
two martinis 'fore you screw your girlfriend, or is that just 
'cause it's Tuesday?'" 

I start to speak, but he cuts me off. 

"Sooner or later," he goes on, "one of you shitbrains is 
gonna piss somebody off and get yourself killed. Then you'll 
have a fucking story. The rails ain't no place to be asking ques- 
tions. Hoboes want to be left the fuck alone. That's why we're 
out there. Keep pestering us, we'll let you know about it." 

By the time he's finished a second pint, the Flash has 
abandoned his intention of not talking and is taking it upon 
himself to smarten me up, chump that I am. 

"People are setting up Eddie Bauer tents in the jungles," 
he says. "Walking around with scanners and hiking boots. 
You stroll through a place where everybody's starving, and 
you're packing a bag of groceries, what do you expect's 
gonna happen? The rails is where we live, man. It ain't a fuck- 
ing theme park. All this shit you're stirring up" —he taps me 
on the chest— "one of you's gonna wind up eating it. And it 
ain't because the FTRA is the fucking Mafia, y'know. 'Cause 
it ain't. We take care of our own, but that's as far as it goes." 

I ask him if there's a hierarchy in the gang, any structure 
at all, and he lets out a scornful laugh. 

"You think I kill people, don't you?" he asks. "That's the 
reason you're talking to me." 

The question catches me off guard. "I don't know. Do you?" 

He gives me a steady look. "I do what I have to. We all do 
what we have to, right? That's the structure. That's all the 
structure there is." 

"So you're saying it's...." 

"I'm saying that right here, the three of us" —his gesture 
includes me and Madcat— "if we're out riding, one of us is 
president, one's vice president." He grins. "Then there's you." 

The Aleut woman a few seats down makes a low keening 
noise, and the Flash regards her darkly. 

"I got no reason to tell you shit,* he says, turning back to 
me. "I told you some of the things I done, you wouldn't 
understand 'em. The world you live in, the only excuse there 
is for killing is self-defense. But where I live there might be a 
thousand good reasons for killing somebody at any given 
moment. That don't mean you got to enjoy it. But you better 
be up for it." 

I think of killers whom I've spoken to before in prisons. 
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men who handed me similar bullshit. Every one of them 
maintained an outlaw bad-to-t he-bone stance until they felt 
they had nothing more to prove; then they revealed the 
buoyant side of their natures, brimming with cheerfulness, 
their talk rife with homily, as if having crossed the line of 
acceptable human conduct, they had been delighted to dis- 
cover that they had retained their basic sensibilities and not 
been transformed into a depraved subspecies. I sense this 
potential in the Flash, though he hasn't yet dropped his bad- 
ass pose. 

"You and me should take a ride sometime," he says. "If 
you want to get to know somebody, best way 
is to take a ride with 'em." 

He's mocking me, and the only thing I can 
think to say is, "Yeah, maybe." 

"Well, you let me know, huh?" He gets to 
his feet, digs for his wallet, then remembers 
that I'm paying. He nods to Madcat and says, 
"Safe rails, brother." And then he's gone. 

Madcat is holding his head to one side, a 
hand still pressed to his brow to alleviate the 
throbbing of the lump above his eye. I ask if 
he's okay, and he says, "Pissed off is all." 

"Why's that?" I ask, and he says, "The guy 
who whipped me, he wasn't that big a deal. 
Guess I ain't as much a man as I used to be." 

I ask if he wants some more wine before 
we head out, and he says, "Naw, fuck. Wine 
don't do no good for me." 

He stares down into his glass, swirls the 
liquid around; then lifts his head and turns his 
gaze to the street, watching the passers-by with a forlorn 
expression. 

"Wish I'd had me a bottle of whiskey," he says. "I'd been 
drinking whiskey, l'd-a kicked his ass." 

■ T'S JANUARY 2, 1 998, AND I'M AT A HOBO GATHERING AT 
I an undisclosed location (I promised) in the Southwest, 
I maybe a hundred people jungled up on a patch of desert 
figured by saguaro, mesquite, sage, and a big, dark, lizard- 
back tumble of rock that sticks up beside a section of South- 
ern Pacific track. Atop the rocks, several flags are flying — 
anarchist, MIA, Confederate, American— and I'm sitting on a 
ledge close to them, gazing down at some elderly men relax- 
ing under two small shade trees, occupying chairs arranged 
about the remains of the previous night's campfire. Beyond 
them is a communal kitchen where people are busy cooking 
hash for breakfast. Children play and squabble in the dirt. 
Tents and vehicles of every description— campers, pickups, 
old shitboxes— are scattered here and there. The whole thing 
calls to mind a scene from a low-budget movie about life 
after some civilization-destroying disaster; the peaceful set- 
tlement of the good guys in the moment before motorized 
barbarians come swooping down to rape and steal gas. 

Many here are rail fans, people who've done some riding 
but now have families, day jobs, kids. There are also a few 
genuine hoboes and a contingent from the Hobo Times, 
"America's Journal of Wanderlust," which publishes treacly 
hobo poetry and presents a sentimental picture of transient 
life. Most of these folks won't talk about the FTRA— they're 
not happy with the intensified security on the rails and don't 
want to contribute to more bad publicity. The few who will 
speak say that the tramps are mostly hapless and homeless 
but have been turned into bogeymen. 

"You can't get two hoboes to agree on what beer to buy," 
says one man, "so how they gonna handle organized crime?" 
One outspoken rail aficionado is firm in his belief that 
increased violence on the rails is chiefly due to the deteriora- 
tion of the neighborhoods surrounding the yards. 



The man who holds that belief is known as "Adman," the 
train name of Todd Waters, a fit 50ish yuppie hobo who 
operates a succesful ad agency in Minneapolis, and has been 
riding as a hobby for more than 20 years. Whereas most 
hoboes use shoelaces to tie off their cuffs, so as not to catch 
them when hopping a freight, Adman uses Velcro. When I 
met him, he was wearing a sporty cap and a stonewashed 
denim jacket and matching trousers. He likens the quintes- 
sential hobo to a character in a Hesse novel who "caused 
men to become homesick for their freedom." And he speaks 
rhapsodically about the "drift," the peak experience of riding, 
a state in which his dreams are no longer colored by the par- 
ticulars of his life but by the stars he's passing beneath. 

The man has also done some meaningful work to go with 
his romantic zeal. In 1 983 he created the Penny Route, per- 
suading people to contribute a cent for every mile he rode 
and raising more than $1 00,000 for the National Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

Later that night, during a gathering around a fire, Adman 
holds forth with tales of "the wisdom in the eyes of old 
hoboes," and how once during a ride he fixed a cassette 
recorder with scavenged batteries. 

"I hooked it up with batteries from a Dumpster," he says in 
a tone of wonderment. "And I'm listening to opera!" 

MADCAT AND I ARE SOMEWHERE IN MONTANA, IN ONE 
of those little prairie towns that at night show like a 
minor cluster of stars too disorganized to suggest a 
clever shape. The train has stopped, but I can't see any 
signs from where we're resting, just low, unlit buildings and 
a scrapyard. We're sitting on the rear porch-like section of a 
grain car, bundled up against the early-morning chill, and I 
worry about whether we should get off and hide in the 
weeds in case they check the cars. I'd ask Madcat, but he's 
asleep. Then the train lurches forward, and we're rolling 
again. As we gather speed I spot two men jogging along the 
tracks behind us, trying for another car. In the electric blue 
of the predawn darkness, they're barely more than shad- 
ows, but I have an impression of raggedness, and I'm sure 
one has a bushy beard. FTRA, I think. Officer Grandinetti is 
right, he just hasn't taken his vision of the gang far enough. 
The FTRA are everywhere. Mystical, insinuating, wicked. 
I've asked one too many questions, and from deep in the 
Bitterroots the criminal mastermind Daniel Boone has 
focused his vast intellect upon me, sent thought like a beam 
of fire from a crystal to sting the minds of his assassins and 
direct them to me. 

A cold-looking smear of yellow light seeps up from the 
horizon, the gunmetal blue of the sky begins to pale, and the 
day reveals rolling wheatfields and a tiny reservation town of 
trailers and rusted pickups standing a quarter-mile or so from 
the tracks. It's an ordinary sight made extraordinary by my 
vantage: tired, dirty, and illegal, sitting inside the roar of the 
train, the shimmer of the wheat, clouds with silver edges and 
blue-gray weather heavy in their bellies pushing in low from 
the north, and the abandoned look of the trailers, discolored 
siding and sprung doors, one pitched at an angle, come off 
its blocks, and watchful crows perched along a fence line like 
punctuation— it's all infused with a sense of urgent newness, 
the mealy blight of the ordinary washed away. Maybe, I think, 
this is something I should be homesick for. But then I recall 
Mississippi Bones walking away at the end of our interview in 
the prison at Florence, leaning on his cane, a guard at his 
side. Halfway across the room he turned back and stared at 
me. In retrospect, I believe he may have been making a judg- 
ment as to whether it was worthwhile to offer me advice. 
When he did speak, his tone was friendly yet cautionary, like 
someone addressing a child. 

"Stay off the trains," he said. » 
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IS BEING AN EX-JUNKIE— OR, RATHER, BEING AN EX-JUNKIE 
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SUSAN FORREST IS SWEATING ALL OVER THE STAIR MILL AT A LOS ANGELES 
health club. As the resident gym queens appraise one another's deltoid 
flies, the 31 -year-old housing coordinator for a local AIDS organization is 
pondering something else: the current abundance of ex-junkies who are 
making public record of their heroin-addled past. Like Scott Weiland telling 
Howard Stem about jumping the fence at rehab. Or the growing cache of mem- 
oirs (The Story of Junk, 7 Tattoos, Permanent Midnight) that illustrate the depths 
of addiction with a shockingly detailed-yet-humorous-yet-somehow-still-piquant 
anecdote involving vomit. Not to mention the alarming frequency with which 
"recovering heroin addict" now appears in rock-star profiles. 

For a long time, the media event known as Heroin Chic eclipsed the large num- 
ber of public figures who had cleaned up. This isn't surprising; historically, the 
redeemed have always gotten less coverage than the damned. But not anymore. 
Now you can't scratch your nose without encountering yet another humbled 
alumnus of Heroin High. From the varsity squad, we have. ..Everclear's Art Alex- 
akis! Nick Cave! Steven Tyler! Model Zoe Fleischauer! Various and sundry Red Hot 
Chili Peppers! From the JV squad. . the peroxide blond who lives down the street! 
The guy in the garage band regaling his friends! That model who's been hanging 
around the West village AA meeting, chain-smoking packs of cigarettes. 

The time-honored wisdom in recovery circles is that addicts need to share 
their stories as a part of their healing process. For heroin users, this has been 
happening for decades, but now, for the first time, it's reached critical mass 
before a broad audience. Forrest, a recovering junkie herself, is skeptical about 
the motivation for some of these high-visibility admissions. She steps outside the 
gym doors, peels the plastic seal from a Desperately Seeking C fruit juice, and 
lights a Camel. "Nowadays the thing to talk about as an ex-junkie" she says, 
inhaling deeply, "is not how far you've come, but how far you had gone." 

"THIS IS DEFINITELY THE YEAR OF ONE-DOWNSMANSHIP," SAYS JERRY STAHL, 
author of the gripping junkie memoir Permanent Midnight. "It's all, 'My track 
marks are bigger than your track marks. '" Stahl's perspective on this topic is 
unimpeachable. His dark, funny remembrances of his own pursuits as a 
smacked-up TV screenwriter open with, "I'm wearing a diaper. Right now." From 
there, he looks back on a career of shooting speedballs on the set of Alf, getting 
off in front of his infant daughter, and working at McDonald's in one of his several 
abortive attempts at rehab (he's clean now). The book, a cult classic, is now in its 
third printing. In fact, his graphic tales of junkiedom were so well-received that 
Permanent Midnight will be released this fall as a movie starring Ben Stiller and 
Elizabeth Hurley. 

Clean since '94, Justin James, a 29-year-old L.A. screenwriter, has likewise 
discovered that his old habit is a puissant calling card. He's been generating 
interest in Idle Hands, a screenplay recounting his wild art-school days of lines 
and poses. "I would be in a development meeting and the exec would ask, 
'So. ..is the script at all autobiographical?' I would hesitate and try to gauge how 
they were going to react before diving in. 'Yeah, it's autobiographical.' And then 
the questions would start, excited in the way people are when they see a car 
crash. So of course you're going to milk it. The illusion of street credibility is not 
only sexy, it's a total commodity." 

Still, there are different styles of identifying as an ex-user. Steve Earie and Nick 
Cave have favored discreet "Hi, I was on heroin, it sucked, now I'm back" state- 
ments; Carla Bozulich refers to herself archly as an ex-junkie whore; and Art 
Alexakis has positioned himself as a sort of porno Papa Bear, with a host of cau- 
tionary anti-heroin sermons for the alterna-Avncfer. But the most remarkable ("and 
the most common," notes Forrest) is the person who wears his history as a 
badge, flashing it to show he's a peer to the other ex-junkies and an exotic to the 
straight world. He's been there, he's going to tell you all about it, and he's having 
his moment. Many think that Scott Weiland, who is notoriously loquacious on 
the subjects of rehab, jail visits, and past exploits ("You don't ever want to fix in 
the bathroom 'cause the security guards are always looking there for shoplifters. 
I used to go down between two cars, wrap a shirt sleeve around my arm, and 
shoot up right there," he remarked during a recent Request interview), fits into 
this last category. "Where you went to jail or where you went to rehab," says 
Jonathan, a New York City publicist and a former user, "has become the new 
where you went to college." 

Making hay of a past heroin habit is a dubious means of individuation, but the 
mainstream discourse around heroin is still so primitive, turning on either terror 
or awe, it's very easy to be enthralled by after-the-fact admissions of self-destruc- 
tion. Forrest reports that some of her HIV-positive friends are constantly trying to 



top one another with symptoms. "They are always comparing T-cell counts and 
trips to the emergency room," she says, "to show each other they really have 
AIDS." A similar contest phenomenon occurs among recovering heroin addicts: 
Who has the worst scars, who collapsed veins, who got arrested the most, who 
got which kind of hepatitis and was laid out by it for how long. Essentially, 
they're war stories. No matter the origin, we want a nod for our troubles, a wit- 
ness for our battle wounds, and a sense of commonality- if not community- 
among survivors. 

"There's a tendency to make your war stories seem really down and dirty," 
says Linda Yablonski, former user, former dealer, and author of The Story of Junk, 
a 1997 memoir. "It's kind of an ego builder, because there's a lot of shame 
attached to [addiction], and in a funny way, the story-telling makes it okay. It's a 
funny function of building the ego back up, or of dealing with the shame 
attached to what you did, and trying to separate yourself from that life. On the 
other hand, that life still holds some kind of romance, because it is your life. It's 
your story. As much as you may hate yourself for it, you've got to love it, too." 

But that can get old in the extreme, when it turns into a sort of ex-junkie superi- 
ority, an outlaw "neener-neener" hauteur that wordlessly implies that anyone who 
hasn't been there could get it, man. Such attitudinal posturing creates an invisible 
hierarchy in certain niches of recovery groups like Narcotics Anonymous. Says 
Lonnie (not her real name), a clean-and-sober 28-year-old from West Hollywood, 
"[Being an ex-junkie] definitely gives you a certain attitude, and people who've 
been really down-and-out can sense it in other people, like gaydar. It's this whole 
underground society, and if you're close to it, you want to be president of it." 

THOMAS SHIREY'S PORES ARE IMPRESSIVELY TIGHT. HIS SKIN GLOWS. "LAN- 
come," he says. A year ago, when he was still using, he had a perpetual three-day 
growth of beard, an otherworldly odor emanating from his pasty integument, and 
he sometimes had trouble making it from mattress to toilet. Today, walking 
through Manhattan's SoHo, the 29-year-old designer wears yellow-lensed Gucci 
shades, a red Prada shirt, pegged trousers (black), vintage crocodile loafers, and 
gold rings on nearly every finger. The various rituals of obtaining, preparing, and 
consuming heroin have been recalibrated to some kind of external drag: the 
junkie's obsessiveness now parlaying one fashion gamble after another to remark- 
able, and-it has been argued in the cases of Versace poster girl Courtney Love 
and the super-dapper Scott Weiland-marketable success. "Even if you're not 
healthy," says Shirey, "you should give off this vibe that you are. What you're 
wearing is all anyone remembers in the end anyway." 

Heroin addiction famously demands a tremendously large investment of time, 
energy, and resources. Once users stop, they often look to fill the huge void that 
yawns in its place. The popular choices are the stuff that fell away during addic- 
tion-immoderate enthusiasm for fashion, fitness, and family. Some ply the 
flesh'n'spirit routes, getting deep into God, body mods, or kinky sex. (That last 
one's no joke: Scratch the surface of the S&M scene of any major city and you'll 
find that some of the heaviest players are also the cleanest. "If you want to see 
some happy ex-junkies," says Lonnie, a member of the surprisingly large tat- 
tooed/S&M/body-mod recovery posse in L.A., "hang out with the ones who do 
play piercings.") 

So for all the effort it takes, and the prominence staying clean assumes in 
one's life, why not talk about it? "I feel I'm more worldly for it," says Shirey of his 
former heroin addiction. "I think it's put me in touch with the world and I know 
that if people give me shit for it, they sort of envy my life a little." Working it is the 
survivor's prerogative, and it may urge a few others to tidy up their act. There's 
no problem there. It's just uncanny that all of a sudden so many arty types are 
coming forth as the Clean Team. 

Of course, the current hyperconfessional media environment only encourages 
this. "[In this] atmosphere of moral outrage, people love to inspect someone's 
moral fabric, but they also get some kind of voyeuristic pleasure out of it," says 
Kate McCoy, Ph.D., a research associate at New York City's John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice. We're also infatuated with the notion that someone can't possibly 
have any profound insight to offer unless he has blood under his fingernails, and 
we want to hear every detail of how it got there. But experience - in the disrep- 
utable depths or elsewhere -does not guarantee wisdom. Nor is it a substitute for 
knowledge. Plenty of dumbfucks have been to hell and back and are none the wis- 
er, and Emily Dickinson managed to maintain her gloomster cred without junking 
out, working as a stripper, or baring her breasts on a book cover. 

In truth, there's nothing singularly spectacular in recovering, but it's a defining 
scar, a point for wonder, a subject to share. And in the shady margins of popular 
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"Being an ex-junkie definitely gives you a certain attitude 
and people who've been really down-and-out 
can sense it in other people, like gaydar. It's this whole underground 
society. If you're close to it, you want to be president of it." 




culture, it's a ripe marketing angle, too. We all know that notoriety moves units, 
and, for some, being an ex-junkie somehow implies talent or depth. Debra 
DeSalvo, a former editor at a small blues magazine, admits with a cringe, "I was 
writing an artist profile and I knew that if people read that this white man from a 
good family was an ex-junkie, that would boost his credibility." 

"For certain up-and-coming bands in New York," says David Greenberg, lead 
singer of the band Pen Pal, "it seems as if they're required to dabble in becoming 
junkies to give them credibility." 

This associative junkie mystique is taken to such heights that some people, if 
they don't have a junkie past to exploit, will even invent one. "You know how every- 
body in a certain age group says they went to Woodstock or people ten years 
younger all claim to have loved the Sex Pistols?" asks Forrest. "Not all of them did, 
but it's the thing to say you did 'back then.' It's the same thing today with heroin." 

"We don't know how much of this is real or just image manufacturing," says 
writer Yablonski. "I've heard plenty of people owning up to doing things, inflating 
their drug use to let people know they're cool and they've been there and now 
they're back." 

Dr. Marc D. Feldman, author of Patient or Pretender and a psychologist who 
specializes in factitious disorders at the University of Alabama, Birmingham, 
defines faking substance abuse as malingering. "In most of the cases, people 
have alleged not simply to be heroin-addicted but to have become HIV-positive or 
to have AIDS as a result [of the fake addiction). There was a family, in fact, that 
had been financially devastated by their son, having given him money for treat- 
ment of his apparent addiction and HIV-positive status. They put three mortgages 
on their home. He wasted the money, squandered it. He never was addicted, 
never HIV-positive, didn't have AIDS, and, in fact, he was gambling the money 
away. He was flying around the country, indulging himself and his friends. He 
was a very popular guy." 



THAT'S NOT TO SAY THAT IT'S ALL A FRONT. TO CHARGE EVERY EX-JUNKIE WHO 
speaks of his past with grandstanding, self-exploitation, or embellishment is lazy 
and cheap. When people suggest that he's milking his past for profit, author Jerry 
Stahl says, "Yeah, I destroyed my liver, lost ten years of my life, and spent a lot of 
time puking in the back of police cars because I wanted a book deal." Some come 
clean to keep the information accurate. "The reason I choose to talk about things 
so openly," says Scott Weiland, "is so other people don't have the opportunity to 
make up their own stories. I would rather people hear the stories from the horse's 
mouth, so to speak. I hate gossips." In certain cases, the bandying about of gory 
heroin lore is simply the reflexive chattiness of the newly minted survivor. "It's dif- 
ferent for everybody," says 39-year-old musician Samuel Wolf, "but in early recov- 
ery you usually have no sense of boundaries. You don't process stuff inside your- 
self, you bounce it off the rest of the world." 

Ultimately, what comes of all this self-disclosure is the acknowledgment of an 
alternative to the tired old crash-and-burn, coupled with the notion that life is better 
when you are well, and in the moments when it doesn't seem better, it's at least 
different from what it was. These are all things worth discussing, even if done as a 
conceit for pushing something else, like a record or a book— or your own bad self. 

Rhonda Weiss, living perhaps the ultimate late-'90s urban life (she's a former 
junkie and part-time dominatrix), seems to understand this. In an ankle-length pos- 
sum coat, walking past the landmark Katz's Delicatessen in New York City's Lower 
East Side, she gestures toward the sidewalk. "Everyone's got a vomiting story. 
I walk around with people, and it's, like, 'I vomited there. I vomited there.' Like I'm a 
tour guide. It's cheap, though. I don't feel like I earned the depression that resulted 
from [heroin use]. But yeah," she says, pausing as if to savor a favorite, shimmering 
moment of the glory days, "I feel like the queen of the underground." » 

Additional reporting by Marc Spitz 
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Voodoo Gurus 

Brit B-boy Tricky and Atlanta rapper Witchdoctor are wizards, true stars, 
schooled in the black arts of organizing noise, by Chris IMorris 




8 Tricky 

Angels With Dirty Faces (Island) 
7 Witchdoctor 

...A S.W.A.T. Healin Ritual 

(Organized Noize/lnterscope) 

Those fingers in your hair. . .that sly 
come-hither stare. . .that funky tape-loop 
snare: It's witchcraft. How else to explain 
the rise in your nape hairs when the killer 
riff hits, that delicious nausea when the 
nasty bass quivers? Let's retire old, acad- 
emicized terms like "jazz," "funk," "hip- 
hop," and "nu-skool-intelligent-hard- 
step," shall we? Let's call this stuff what 
it is: black magic. 

Here are two artists who would def- 
initely second that motion. Each spin- 
ning a distinct brand of porno-Afro 
mojo, our favorite U.K. B-boy, Tricky, 
and the Atlanta MC Witchdoctor step 
forth cloaked in the dark lineaments of 
the ghetto shaman. Both artists turn to 
magic as weaponry for the physically 
unimposing. Tricky, with his Sammy 
Davis, Jr., physique, hisses "My 
voodoo make 'em sick," while the 5'4" 
Erin "Witchdoctor" Johnson mixes 
potent potions to offset his status as 
"smallest predator on the Georgia 
plain." Yet for all his drug-game tales 
and freak-you-up boudoirisms. Witch- 
doctor is "a natural born healer," out to 
soothe with his spooky down-home 
funk— Maya Angelou by way of Too 
Short. Tricky, on the other hand, has 
spent the better part of three albums 
avenging and destabilizing, throwing a 
hex on your ass. And when the choice 
comes to curative vs. infection, I'll 
always take the latter. 

W.E.B. DuBois called Witchdoctor's 
'hood the City of a Hundred Hills, 
"peering out from the shadows of the 
past into the promise of the future." 
And while there are both shadows and 
futurism in his fragrant hip-hop. Witch- 
doctor is mostly a product of the same 
deeply rooted, well-adjusted Southern 
soul that DuBois rhapsodized about. 
Abetted by Atlanta's avant-ish Orga- 
nized Noize team, Witchdoctor defi- 
nitely has his mojo working. The single 
"Holiday" is a wonderfully creepy exer- 
cise in cyber-g-funk, a double-time 
nmshot rattle over a mid-tempo 
groove— drum'n'bass-ish production 

Hex appeal: Tricky gives you the evil eye. 
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White magic: Witchdoctor, a.k.a. Erin Johnson. 




by guests DJ Rob and Emperor 
Searcy. Elsewhere, other techno giz- 
mos mix in with the loose jingle of 
handheld voodoo percussion and ambi- 
ence-like twittering swamp cicadas. 

But Witchdoctor is really more 
preacher than wizard. He envisions 
the Promised Land in "Heaven 
Comin'," shouts "Fuck the devil" and 
doesn't even mean Whitey. While 
occasionally bumpin', the songs tend 
to be moody and haunted, rather than 
exhortative— taking a Montell Jordan- 
worthy party chorus like "Every day 
we get down," and flipping it with the 
suffix "on our knees." It's hard to 
imagine a malevolent sorcerer admon- 
ishing, "You know so much about this 
rap shit, but you don't know nothin' 
about the Lord," and it's not much of a 
snap either. Significantly, Witchdoctor 
even ends the record in High Blues 
fashion with "Lil' Mama's Gone," lay- 
ing aside his recording-studio magick 
and just singing, sweetly and to 
acoustic guitar, a sad song about, yes, 
a motherless child. 

Another motherless child, Tricky 
has also got the blues. But his reads 
as the angst of displacement and 
rootlessness, which is a rather more 
interesting malady in the late '90s. 
Tricky is a world citizen who, on 
Angels With Dirty Faces, dreams of 
Kurt Cobain's suicide along with ghet- 
to shoot-outs, who vibes off Porgy 6- 
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Bess and Billie Holiday alongside 
Gary Numan and Joy Division. The 
unwitting trip-hop pioneer here 
expands his medicine bag to include 
much of New York City's avant-jazz 
community — members of the Lounge 
Lizards and Steve Coleman's science- 
funk band — plus PJ Harvey and an 
entire gospel choir. Rather than the 
lush digital soundscapes of Maxin- 
quaye or the shimmering desolation 
of Pre-Millennium Tension. Angels 
resounds with cellos, tremolo guitars, 
and bass clarinets, as well as the usu- 
al electro-wheezes and shuddering 
bass loops. Referencing the electric 
period of that other dark magus, 
Miles Davis, Angels may be remem- 
bered as the album on which Tricky 
rediscovered that ancient mystical 
implement known as "the drummer." 

The organic instrumentation adds to 
the sense of relentless propulsion, 
while the static and skewed phrasing in 
both Tricky's loops and his vocals keep 
the music sexy, but in a dissipated, 
unhealthy way. As usual, his rhymes 
are mostly disjointed little notebook 
scrawls/rants like "Why do they keep 
making those guns?" and funny riffs 
like "The T to the R to the Icky." Recited 
quickly and off the beat, his raps 
become a flood of consonants, low in 
the mix, sounding literally like hushed 
incantations. Unfortunately, the spell is 
broken when Tricky's off-the-cuff 
methodology starts to show through. 
By the last third of the record, we've 
heard one too many breathless para- 
noid tales over racing funk beats and 
long for something as startlingly lovely 
as the Pre-Millennium Tension ballad 
"Makes Me Wanna Die." Although 
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he's creator of one of the most distinc- 
tive sonic aesthetics of the decade, 
sometimes Tricky's action-painting 
production style sounds simply lazy. 

Tricky's spiritual home on this 
record is much closer to Witchdoctor's 
than their locales might suggest. Par- 
tially recorded in New Orleans, Angels 
seems to limn some dark territory of 
African-American past, offering lines 
such as "Cry me a bayou," evoking 
Negro spirituals with a choir, or 
putting singer Martina Topley-Bird's 
blues hollering through a compressed 
filter so she sounds like a distant field 
recording. In some sense, this is prob- 
ably Tricky's most American record, 
but in a way that makes you imagine 
an Afro-Diasporic equivalent to Greil 
Marcus's "invisible republic," a Dark 
Continent of the soul's eye. It's in that 
mythic realm where Tricky and Witch- 
doctor meet. On "6 Minutes," Tricky 
hocus-pocuses indecipherably to a 
looped female moan, distorted funk 
guitar, and loose-limbed drumming — 
a mesmerizing, head-nodding perfor- 
mance that's part hip-hop, part "Revo- 
lution 9." Witchdoctor's moment is 
"The Ritual," where snares, brushes, 
and cymbals replicate drum'n'bass's 
skittering fascination, a Reznorian chill 
grips the air, and the MC chants bleak 
urban snapshots. For a few minutes, 
Erin Johnson is trembling with the 
black arts and not necessarily with 
your best interests at heart. Which, of 
course, rocks. 

5 Smashing Pumpkins 

Adore (Virgin) 

How could Billy Corgan trump the 
mammoth Mellon Collie wave the 
Smashing Pumpkins have been riding 
for three years? Answer: He couldn't, 
especially given the turmoil the 
band's gone through (the drug death 
of keyboardist Jonathan Melvoin, the 
expulsion of drug-abusing drummer 
Jimmy Chamberlin). So this time 
around he's thinking small. Instead of 
going for a five-CD exegesis of West- 
ern philosophy or something, he's 
scaled down the Pumpkins' concep- 
tual reach and sonic heft. Adore is a 
late-night album, a headphones 
album, one designed to be listened to 
alone rather than in the mosh pit. It 
demands close attention to the bloom 
and scent of its mix, so that it doesn't 
turn into floral wallpaper. 

Without a regular drummer (a 
machine and several hired humans fill 
in this time), the Pumpkins have given 
up being a Rock Band and devoted 
themselves to being a Pop Project: 
low-key, sinuous, pretty, trying out 
bouncy little bass-synth parts. This 



means that Corgan's playing down his 
strong suit— bombast. Overkill is 
what makes his hits fun, but aside 
from the shameless lighter-waver "For 
Martha," the grand rockist gestures 
are in short supply on the new album. 
Warning sign: Months before Adore's 
release, the band's own management 
was already talking about what a 
great rock record the next Pumpkins 
platter would be. 

It's not like Corgan can't pull off the 
kind of low-key shuffles he's attempt- 
ing here: "1979," in retrospect, seems 
like a dry run ior Adore. The problem is 
that the album's melodies aren't up to 
that standard, and without the oomph 
of a real band behind them, they need 
to be. ("Annie-Dog" is a particular 
offender, impenetrable and numbingly 
repetitive). The omnipresent, obses- 
sively nuanced production details 
(strings, subtle vocal harmonies, 
delectable guitar tone) candy every- 
thing up, but most of the time there's 
not much inside these arrangements 
except air. And the lyrics are generally 
on the wrong side of the line between 
deeply personal and deeply meaning- 
less—though rhyming the album's title 
with "you'll always be my whore" is 
meaningful in just the wrong way. 

Adore seems to be Corgan's 
attempt at repurposing the Pumpkins 
as a new wave band. The nagging 
tone of his voice and the ticklish plod 
of "Tear" and "Daphne Descends" 
suggest he's been listening to a lot of 
Cure records, and ending the album 
with 17 seconds of piano, as in Sev- 
enteen Seconds, clinches it. Some- 
times that works, especially on 
"Appels & Oranjes," with its vintage 
electroburbles and indelible chorus. 
Mostly, though, Corgan's newfound 
reserve seems like a way of drawing 
attention away from the fact that an 
essential part of the band is missing: 
the swaggering confidence that justi- 
fied their star trip, and the rock power 
that backed it up. douglas wolk 
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7 Rancid 

Life Won't Wait (Epitaph) 

There is something sweetly familiar 
about Rancid, and it has nothing to 
do with style. It has nothing to do 
with the fact that when they aren't 
coming off like the Clash, they're slur- 
ring like the Pogues, or with those 
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old-fashioned Mohawks they were 
wearing when we first met them, or 
with the way they're still talking about 
anarchy and Sandinistas. Rancid's famil- 
iarity isn't a sound, it's an ache. The 
catch in singer Tim Armstrong's voice 
can remind you of friendship, but not 
the everyday, lunch-having, hang-out 
kind of low-key camaraderie. That voice, 
at its best, snaps you back to memories 
of eyes-locked, talk-all-night, actual 
communication, the kind of long 
moment between two people that's so 
close and precious and fleeting that 
you're almost embarrassed the next 
morning you said what you did. And 
that's why a short little song like "The 
Wolf" on their new (and best) album Life 
Won't Wait isn't really about what it's 
"about." In cold print, the lyrics might 
deal with mistrusting a predator's smile: 
sung by Armstrong, they're bigger than 
that, becoming such a pure dispatch of 
desire, it's heart-to-heart contact. 

So if you dismissed these Berkeley 
rockers because of their '94 Punk 101 
hit "Salvation," give them another 
chance. Success seems to agree with 
Rancid's songwriting. Their world, like 
their sound, has gotten bigger. Perhaps 
the most telling song on their last 
album, ...And Out Come the Wolves, 
was called "Journey to the End of the 
East Bay," as if the planet just dropped 
off at the Concord BART station into an 
ocean of giant sea monsters. Life Won't 
Wait's vacation into reggae textures 
feels well-traveled and adventurous, 
especially when Armstrong's singing 
faster than a steel drum. One of the 
catchiest numbers, "New Dress," is a 
day at the beach, all '60s backing 
vocals and surf guitar, until you realize 
you're bopping your head to lines like 
"Yugoslavia's been blown to bits." 

Maybe punks are attracted to reg- 
gae because the best reggae leads a 
double life, superimposing social rage 
onto the sound of pleasure. Similarly, 
Rancid's sentiments are at odds with 
the music. A song like "Backslide," 
for example, has the cool guitars and 
come-together choruses of radio rock 
even though the words are "Nobody 
knows me / I'm all alone." Because 
this band is so resolutely just that— a 
band— any mention of loneliness by 
Armstrong is overtaken by the mosh- 
ing of mates around him. It's a leap of 
logic: talking to someone about having 
no one to talk to. Takes you back, 
doesn't it? sarah vowell 

a Creeper Lagoon 

/ Bocome Small and Go (NickelBag) 

Creeper Lagoon is the sound of the 
in-between. Historically, Creeper are 
between their past as the avant-solo 



collective project of founder Sharky 
Laguana and their future as frown 
prince Ian Sefchick's alt-hit machine. 
Aesthetically, they're between indie- 
jangle and art-pop, floating in space 
between the Matadorian arch- 
intelligentsia and the miniaturists of 
the Elephant 6 collective (Olivia Tremor 
Control, Apples in Stereo). Profession- 
ally, they're between indie and the big 
show: / Become Small and Go is 
released by the Dust Brothers' label 
NickelBag, but the band's future con- 
tract is held by DreamWorks. And son- 
ically, in the middle of everything, the 
record's a sky of near-dark jewels. 

Of the four songs remixed from a 
year-old EP, "Sylvia" and "Second 
Chance" are tonal nods, each mistak- 
ing a mood for a song. But "Empty 
Ships" and "Dear Deadly" are three- 
minute trips that keep unpacking. 
The transistory scratch of the former 
turns out to be a radio broadcasting 
the story of your life. "Dear Deadly" 
is a cute shy-boy, all nervous beauty, 
standing on your porch. "Can't you 
spend just a little bit of precious 
time," he hopes, "for the cinema?" 
But it's the date itself that turns cine- 
matic, sinister and alluring: "Go 
home, you're lost, just like a super- 
star / Exhale, release your hate, it's 
who you are / Come silent, dear 
deadly." Yikes. 

Though three songs receive Dusty 
remixes, the tracks go much deeper: 
"Tracy" is a Pavement-pounding 
parade of skewed images with 
melody in the place of irony; "Dream- 
ing Again" waxes like a moon in the 
heavenly romance department. 
Regrettably, the swirl-and-resolve 
indie rave-up of Creeper's concert 
performance gets lost on disc, 
amid the dreamy imagery and 
clear-obscure tunes. Perhaps Dream- 
Works will capture the band's semi- 
live charm next record; for now, 
/ Become Small and Go remains the 
year's prettiest puzzle. (NickelBag, 
4470 Sunset Blvd., #205, Los Ange- 
les, CA 90027) JANE DARK 
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7 Rufus Wainwright 

Rufus Wainwright (DreamWorks) 

Anyone who appreciates how tartly 
and waggishly Kate McGarrigle and 
Loudon Wainwright III sliced through 
the sappy lyricism of '70s singer/ 
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SMASH MOUTH 

"CAN'T GET ENOUGH OF YOU BABY" 

MISSY "MISDEMEANOR" ELLIOTT 

"HIT 'EM WIT DA HEE" (REMIX) 

plus music by 
THIRD EYE BLIND 
BUSTA RHYMES 
GUNS N' ROSES 
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Label Spotlight: Darla 

Turn on, tune in, and drop off to the ambient pop sounds 
of Darla. by Jeff Salamon 

Analog Set's Late One 
Sunday & the Following 
Morning, a 2-track EP of 
gorgeous slowcore; 
Junior Varsity km's Tak- 
ing Care of You, which 
puts some brains back 
in the played-out sounds 
of "intelligent" jungle; 
and the label's best-sell- 
ing record. Flowchart's 
Tenjira, which at times 
sounds like the organist 
at La Cathedrale Saint 
Pierre de Beauvais jam- 
ming on selections from 
the Spacemen 3 songbook. 

It's not just the Bliss Out series that 
reflects Tobey and Agren's love for hal- 
cyon blurriness. Even Darta's recent 
song-oriented records veer away from 
the low-fi Grifters and Superdrag re- 
leases the label cut its teeth on. "Cud- 
dlycore," "wimp rock," and "lazy 
clouds drifting through a blue sky on a 
peaceful summer day" are some of the 
phrases used to describe new signings 
like Tullycraft, Holiday Flyer, and the 
truly swell Holland, whose Your 
Orgasm is a Casio-driven model of off- 
center electronic pop. 

Expect Darla to veer even further 
from traditional Amerindie fare in the 
near future. "No one sends us tapes 
of guitar bands anymore," confirms 
Agren. "Yesterday we got a tape from 
Birmingham, Alabama, of a kid mak- 
ing My Bloody Valentine-style tech- 
no." In fact, Tobey describes recent 
Darla releases from Sweet Trip, Color 
Filter, and Junior Varsity km as 
embodying "The Kevin Shields School 
of Drum'n'Bass"— which she figures 
will be big in '98. 

"What we do is not any particular 
sound or genre or classification," says 
Agren. "It's just keeping focused at 
ground zero, on young creative 
talents. Right now. those kids are cre- 
ating stuff on their computers; that's 
the DIY thing today." 
f Darla, 625 Scott St. M30 1. San Francisco, 
CA94117I 



Daydream believers: the Darla crew, left to right, Marin 
Gibbs, Jamas Agren, and Chandra Tobey. 

Although the rest of the world long ago 
woke from dreampop, no one bothered 
to rouse Darla Records from its blissful 
slumber. Devoted to all things drowsy 
and oceanic, Darla has picked up the 
lead of British labels like Rough Trade 
and 4AD and gone places My Bloody 
Valentine might have reached had they 
ever completed a follow-up to Loveless. 

Based in San Francisco, Darla was 
formed by James Agren and Chandra 
Tobey, a pair of hopeless vinyl addicts 
who met while browsing the Ultra 
Vivid Scene section at Haight Street's 
now-defunct Rough Trade record 
store. The chance encounter soon 
blossomed into Romance, Amerindie 
Style, and the union's glorious love 
child was christened in the tradition of 
1950s regional indie labels with girls' 
names: Paula, Pamela, Ruby, Tamla. 
"I wanted something all-American- 
sounding," says Agren, "something 
Southern, 'cause a Grifters single was 
our first record." 

Since that founding seven-inch, 
Darla has moved away from the indie- 
rock aesthetic and toward the hazy area 
between ambient, cutesy-pop, and 
shoegazer murk. "Two years ago the 
1 5th wave of punk rock was booming 
and I just wanted to do something 
opposite." says Agren. "Everyone was 
going for the hard edge, and I figured 
we'd do something soft and pretty for 
fun. At first I wanted to put together a 
mixed tape of all my favorite instrumen- 
tal stuff, like Eno and Kraftwerk, and 
then I thought. Why not ask my favorite 
artists to make chill-out music?" 

The result: Darta's bimonthly series 
of soothing Bliss Out CDs, now up to 
Volume 1 1 . Hailing from quarters as 
far-flung as Ann Arbor, Austin, and San 
Francisco, the Bliss Out contributors 
prove there's more than one way to lull 
a cat. Among the highlights: American 
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songwriterdom may be disheartened 
by their son Rufus's shows of feeling. 
From an heir apparent whose word- 
of-mouth exceeds Sean Ono 
Lennon's, you expect more than the 
New Sensitivity of Ron Sexsmith and 
Richard Buckner So rest assured 
that, pretty soon, more is what you'll 
get. Rufus Wainwright isn't fully 
formed yet — not close. But his talent 
is huge, and so original that trend- 
mongers who make it their business 
to announce a pop revolution every 
fiscal quarter are unlikely to under- 
stand it. Where's the lounge move- 
ment now that we have somebody 
who knows how to take its values 
seriously? The nice thing about 
Wainwright's lyricism is that he's def- 
initely no ironist. On the contrary, 
he's in love with beauty. 

Wainwright's originality is bound 
up in a sense of tradition far 



removed from the rock arena. His 
mother, who raised him in Montre- 
al, has always been a parlor folkie, 
her point of reference family musi- 
cales rather than jooks or hootenan- 
nies, and Rufus's instrument is the 
piano. He can barely strum a guitar, 
but his keyboard lines are Gersh- 
winesque — Tori Amos should be so 
florid. The long, tailing phrases of 
his slightly nasal high baritone are 
even less rock-like; for precedents 
I'd root around in musical comedy 
or French chanson, maybe 
Al Jolson, although the singer he 
most recalls is the weedier and 
weirder Van Dyke Parks, who is also 
his sometime arranger. 

What makes all this worth getting 
used to is melody. Wainwright isn't a 
tunesmith, he's a melodist— his songs 
rarely snap shut on a sure-shot refrain. 
Yet goosed along by his piano and 




Divatron: robo reggae goddess Grace Jones. 



Retro Active 

s Grace Jones 

Private Life: The Compass Point 
Sessions (Island) 



7 The Missing Brazilians 

Warzone (On-U) 

8 African Head Charge 

Environmental Studies (On-U) 

8 Dub Syndicate 

Pounding System (On-U) 

Primal Scream has raided it for psy- 
chedelia, Wyclef has channeled it to 
get in touch with Marley's ghost, and 
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drum'n'bass has mined it to create 
titanic bass lines. The "it" is the uran- 
ium of reggae— still enjoying a healthy 
half-life in the current deluge of dance- 
hall singles, and responsible over the 
years for everything from conscious 
prophets and screwball visionaries to 
tangential stars like Grace Jones and 
Adrian Sherwood, who absorbed 
dread bass and slack time to create 
ecumenical pop grooves with their 
roots in Kingston, Jamaica. 

In the late 1970s, Island Records 
boss Chris Blackwell decided his Com- 
pass Point Studios needed a house 
band, like Booker T. and the MGs. Cen- 
tered around the royal rhythm section 
of drummer Sly Dunbar and bassist 



Parks's orchestral Americana, you'll 
follow most of them with amazed 
pleasure, and wake up humming one 
you barely noticed. How much you'll 
recall of the words, though, is another 
question. Live, Wainwright is a stage- 
wise laff riot, but the earned romanti- 
cism of that baritone is rarely counter- 
acted by the lyrics. 

While his biggest fans go gaga for 
the likes of the AIDS allegory 
"Barcelona" and "Baby"— a gentle 
dirge for a junkie lover— rock'n'rollers 
could live happily without them if 
Wainwright never augmented the elo- 
quence they establish with energy or 
edge. Fortunately, the sharpness that 
emerges when he writes about his 
prep school or River Phoenix doesn't 
prevent him from eulogizing each 
with affection and respect. And it 
says everything that of all the love 
songs on this young man's debut, the 



funniest and warmest and most cut- 
ting is for his mom. She has a lot to 
be proud of. Robert christgau 




7 Arto Lindsay 

Noon Chill 
(Bar/None) 

Arto Lindsay is one of those people 
who always seems to slip between the 
cracks. Just as his ability to compress 
claustrophobic guitar noise into the 
taut spaces of funk and jazz has made 
him a favorite son of downtown New 
York City's avant-garde, Lindsay's 



Robbie Shakespeare, the Compass 
Point All-Stars hit pay dirt with their 
first client, Jamaican-born, Euro- 
trained, and New York City-based dis- 
co diva Grace Jones. Private Life: The 
Compass Point Sessions (Island) draws 
from the three Jones albums produced 
by Blackwell and played by the All- 
Stars. Jones bore her status as Dias- 
pora artist proudly, putting across 
white rock songs and cabaret tunes 
with few of the emotional signif iers of 
either Rasta or pop. On Warm 
Leatherette, Jones's lack of audible 
emotion reads as cool, but her ten- 
dency to enunciate aggressively rather 
than sing flattens croissants like Roxy 
Music's "Love Is the Drug." The team 
works out the kinks on Nightclubbing , 
wherein rock was forgotten and a 
third-stream groove uncovered. "Pull 
Up to the Bumper" reads parking as 
sex and sex as bass, and manages to 
make reggae funky without borrow- 
ing any rubber bands from James 
Brown. It was Jones's first black radio 
hit and one of the earliest contempo- 
rary tunes to get turned into a rap 
(Mean Machine's "Disco Dream"). 

Tracks from Living My Life like "Nip- 
ple to the Bottle" and "My Jamaican 
Guy" find the Compass Point bounce 
at its aesthetic apex; Sly Dunbar's 
snare smacks like a wet fish on a steel 
slab, the band crackles like fried Saran 
Wrap and the nice lady does her Lotte 
Lenya imitation. These songs capture 
the vibe of the early 1980s demilita- 
rized zone between disco and hip-hop, 



when black pop slowed down the tem- 
po but remained party-friendly and 
percolated in a distinctly African way. 

Like Chris Blackwell, Adrian Sher- 
wood—another white Brit producer 
more comfortable with reggae than 
rock — has spent a lifetime immersed 
in Jamaican music and managed to 
make a serious contribution to it. 
Just reissued on CD for the first time 
in their original early 1 980s configu- 
rations, the fledgling releases from 
Sherwood's On-U Sound label offer 
an interpretation of dub reggae as 
idiosyncratic as Jones's. Dub Syndi- 
cate's Pounding System is a riot of 
drumbeats and horns sent rocketing 
through the studio mixing desk with 
proto-junglist results, while the Miss- 
ing Brazilians' Warzone distorts and 
overloads in ways that would make 
Alec Empire blush. But digital be 
damned — Sherwood made mayhem 
simply by recording live musicians 
and processing the results with tape 
saturation, violent fader moves, and 
analog echo units. Less abusive and 
more jungly (as in rain forest, not 
Goldie), African Head Charge's Envi- 
ronmental Studies knocks ambient on 
its flat European ass while sounding 
uncannily like the Compass Point All- 
Stars on stronger weed. Both respect- 
ful of reggae's innovators and suitably 
punk rock with his disobedient fre- 
quencies, Sherwood's early work is 
evidence that reggae can absorb any 
future shock without dropping a beat. 

SASHA FRERE JONES 
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★ ★ ★ ★ 

"DESPERATION NEVER SOUNDED 
SO ENTERTAINING." 

— Rolling Stone 

"AS ADDICTIVE AS POP MUSIC 
CAN BE NOWADAYS." 

— Spin 

"AN OASIS OF MUSICALITY." 

— Entertainment Weekly 

"WARMLY LUSH MUSIC...A FINE ACHIEVEMENT." 

— LA Times 

★ ★ ★ ★ 

"BOMBASTIC, THEATRICAL POP." 

— New York Post 

"ONE OF THE MOST LITERATE LYRICISTS 
TO EMERGE THIS DECADE." 




relatively new incarnation as literate, 
geekish, postmodern loveman is also 
probably doomed to languish in the 
rock-crit ghetto. But where similarly 
introverted nerd-boys like Luna's Dean 
Wareham or Yo Lb Tengo's Ira Kaplan 
deliver their disheveled confessionals 
from a fetal position on an unmade 
bed, Lindsay at least has the guts to 
look his love object in the eye. 

While a line like "I do love your 
lack of all expression / Find it not at 
all distressing" might sound alarm- 
ingly like Frasier's Niles Crane cooing 
about his neurasthenic ex-wife Maris, 
the instrumental sweet nothings in 
the background— Al Green/Massive 
Attack-style tapping on the rim of a 
snare drum; tropical lilt; breathy 
synth-washes — suggest that Lindsay 
is too suave to have ever wrapped 
masking tape around his horn-rims. 
Elsewhere, tiny vignettes of erotic 
charge ("Light moves away /A clear- 
ing in the smoke for your back"; "Go 
on, stun me please / With your lovely 
puzzling ease") imply that Lindsay's 
smooth insouciance does indeed pay 
sexual dividends. 

Apart from the brief guitar freak-out 
on "Anything" and the hungover New 
Orleans brass-band feel of "Gods Are 
Weak," Noon Chill mostly sees Lind- 
say wondering aloud about what 
make-out music might sound like in a 
future in which thin wrists are sexy 
and jungle rhythms, ambient detach- 
ment, and global fusion are taken for 
granted. The result sounds like an exis- 
tential Sergio Mendes with his female 
chorus replaced by Future Sound of 
London's electronic pulsations. 
Indeed, Lindsay's occasionally stilted 
language makes Noon Chill often 
sound like he's updating the bossa 
nova of his Brazilian childhood for 
urban neurotics too self-aware to utter 
a cheesy pick-up line at the beach. In 
other words, Arto Lindsay is a lounge 
lizard even 99-pound weaklings can 
believe in. (Bar/None, PO Box 1704. 
Hoboken, NJ 07030) peter shapiro 




4 Jeff Buckley 

Sketches (For My Sweetheart the 
Drunk) (Columbia) 

Jeff Buckley's death was so rife with 
rock-star symbolism— he drowned 
after playfully jumping into a Memphis 
marina only to get swept away by a 



Mississippi undertow— that it's easy to 
forget that he never quite became one. 
He made his reputation with mesmer- 
izing East Village solo shows, keening 
like the Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan of Eddie 
Vedder's dreams and navigating the 
fine line between sublime and over- 
wrought. He tried to juice his wounded 
torch songs with full-band arrange- 
ments for his debut, 1 994's Grace. 
with only partially successful results. 
Buckley supposedly hated the results 
of early sessions with ex-Television 
guitar god Tom Verlaine for My Sweet- 
heart the Drunk. At the time of his 
death, he'd sent his band back to New 
York so that he could refine the songs 
and demo new ones. 

The two-disc Sketches collects 
Buckley's work-in-progress— selec- 
tions from the awkward Verlaine 
sessions plus the aforementioned 
demos — into a typically mercenary and 
reputation-tarnishing memorial. Tem- 
pering his bluster into sultry quiet 
storm probably seemed like a smart 
move for this sad-eyed sex symbol, but 
"Everybody Here Wants You" is strictly 
sub-Spandau Ballet balladry. The 
demos, like the embarrassingly sala- 
cious "Your Flesh Is So Nice," are 
mostly dismal. The more promising 
moments here show that he was still 
finding his path. But releasing the 
material in this form only freezes Buck- 
ley's memory in the middle of the road. 
Sketches is more unneeded proof that, 
in rock'n'roll, dead men ultimately tell 
whatever tales they've committed to 
tape, no matter how inconsequential or 
unfinished, greg milner 




8 Oren Bloedow 

The Luckiest Boy in the World 

(Knitting Factory) 




8 Chocolate Genius 

Black Music 

After 30 years of sociopolitical trench 
warfare, tear-your-guts-out self- 
analyses, and neo-Plathian confession- 
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Singles 

by Charles Aaron 

I've cherished and vogued and lived to tell 
as a Madonna fan ever since Sonic Youth 
convinced us it was cool (ha-ha), but let's 
fess up: Ray of Light is a stinker— frigid 
and remote, propped up by the hokiest 
spiritual rebirth this side of Steven Sea 
gal's Tibetan monkhood. The vaunted 
"electronica" production amounts to noth- 
ing but a digital string section. And while 
we're at it, screw her fake British accent, 
her Celine Dion envy, her bulging biceps, 
and her snooty Spin interview. 

Air "Sexy Boy" (Source/Caroline) 

Dimitri From Paris "Sacre Fran- 

cais" (Atlantic) 

These French jokers dig that a true 
sophisticate keeps one eye on the disco 
mirrorball and the other on the bedroom 
punch line. With "Sexy Boy," Air's Nico- 
las Godin and Jean Benoit Dunckel make 
Moog music for tittering over '70s TV 
sex symbols, while remixers Cassius, 
Etienne de Crecy, et al., call you a cab to 
the club. Beck's electro-kitschy "Sex 
Kino Mix" (potato chips included) is an 
awkward after-hours grope. Meantime, 
Dimitri From Paris films a documentary 
about European nightlife from his sock 
drawer, s'if vous plait. 

Tori Amos 

"Spark" (Atlantic) 
While those Lilith drips prettify Joni 
Mitchell's legacy, pop's professional 
widow keeps dreaming up deceptively 
spiky scenarios that would make Jewel 
call for security. On this sort-of-sequel 
to Amos's definitive single "God," 
stormy piano is echoed by tense guitar 
lines, as the singer deals with relation- 
ship circuses and nicotine patches 
before showing propriety the door: "If 
the dhrine master plan is perfection / 
Maybe next I'll give Judas a try." 



Beenie Man 

"Who Ami" (2 Hard/VP) 
Missy and Timbaland may plead the Fifth 
on drum'n'bass, but they've sure peeped 
dancehall's snap, crackle, and pop. So 
it's only fitting that the genre's cool ruler, 
Moses "Beenie Man" Davis, steals the 
keys to the jeep (and trades up for a 
BMW). Producer Jeremy Harding's supa- 
du pa-sly riddim staggers down a New 
Orleans side street. 

Canibus 

"Second Round K.O." (Universal) 
Youthful MC knocks serf-satisfied sitcom 
star (L.L. Cool J) on his bulked-up. Gap- 
ad ass and earns a rep. Then L.L. puts 
down the Met-Rx for a second and pens a 
gleefully slanderous reply ("Revenge of 
the Ripper"). Moral of the story: They're 
both still alive. 

Garbage 

"Push lt"/"13" (Almo Sounds) 
Reduce her to a Scottish potty-mouth at 
your own peril. On the first single from 
Version 2.0 (the only pop-rock album in 
'98 that matters so far), Shirley Manson 
rages like PJ Harvey with a better body 
image, while Butch and the Vigs twirl 
electronica, the Beach Boys and guitar 
angst on their fingers before slam- 
dunking the whole schmear in your lap. 
The cover of Big Star's "13" shifts mood 
abruptly, as Manson croons of young lust 
and late-night-radio static, with unex- 
pected, breathy composure. 

DJ Shadow 

"The Number Song (Cut Chemist 
Remix)"/" Painkiller (Kill the Pain 
Mix)" (Mo'Wax/London) 
Hip-hop's funkiest race traitors (it's a joke, 
okay?) team up, with Cut Chemist trans- 
forming "The Number Song" from an omi- 
nous beatdown into a giddy block party 
(like, say, DJ Shadow, circa '92-93). On 
the B side. Shadow takes the snaky bass 
line from a punchless Depeche Mode 
track and preaches the blues beneath 
bleak suburban skies. 



fete a tete: los garcons sexy d'Air, Nicolas 
Godin, top, and Jean Benoit Dunckel. 



Wamdue Project 

"Where Do We Go" (Strictly 
Rhythm) 

The Atlanta-based Wamdue— a. k.a. 
DJ/producer Chris Brann and 
friends— want to convert all you 
stiff-necked electronica ts who hear 
"soulful" and "drum'n'bass" in the 
same sentence and head for the 
coat check. Like a Ten City remix for 
the late-'90s, "Where Do We Go" 
floats trembly vocals over briskly 
stepping beats and housey key- 
board traces. On the flip, Armand 
"I love hip-hop, really, I do" Van 
Helden returns to his speed garage 
and assembles another disco-dub- 
plate bass strut. Word up! 

Addresses: Strictly Rhythm, 920 
Broadway, #1403, New York, NY 
10010; VP, 89-05 138th Street, 
Jamaica, NY 1 1435 
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als, the singer/songwriter landscape 
resembles Cambodia. Idealistic under- 
grads and kamikaze revolutionaries 
led the charge; modern bards are the 
lame and halt left behind. Oren Bloe- 
dow and Chocolate Genius main man 
Marc Anthony Thompson are cut 
from this emotionally wounded cloth. 
They don't exorcise their ghosts; they 
introduce them to friends, tell them 
to watch the stove while they take a 
piss, and straighten things up behind 
them when they leave. 

Bloedow seems joined to his 
material at the hip. You can't imagine 
these songs— the sad/funny love 
song "In the Clinch," the familial dys- 
function-themed "Do I Have to Take 
You Outside?" — being performed by 
anyone but him. With a vocal style 
that's both sure and frail, Bloedow 
builds mini-shrines to emotional 
glitches, as if he's trying to create 
coping mechanisms for his own 
emotions on the spot. By employing 
some of the brightest of the New 
York City downtown improv crowd — 
Medeski Martin & Wood, Dave 
Tronzo — Bloedow honors the time- 
honored practice of bending jazz's 
devices to the services of pop. It's a 
shrewd move — constructing an ade- 
quate backdrop for lyrics like "Why 
am I in so much pain / And why is it 
so hard to do the right thing?" or 
"Life's a test that I can't pass" isn't a 
task for the faint of chops. Medeski's 
goo-goo cluster organ chording and 
unpredictable piano voicings. Martin 
and Wood's sly rhythmic shifts — 
"Prayer No. 2," "Foot of the Wall," 
"I Need a Fire"— are, at times, as 
intriguing as the material on their 
own sans-vocalist efforts.* 

Marc Anthony Thompson's Choco- 
late Genius squad is similar to Bloe- 
dow's — Medeski, Wood, guiterrorist 
Marc Ribot. He's just given them a dif- 
ferent mission statement: Black Music 
is more rock-and-soul noir than jazzy 
avant-pop. And while Bloedow's mus- 
ings resemble diary entries, Thomp- 
son's album comes across as a series 
of short stories, or— befitting his 
Obie-winning theatrical background- 
as skits. In "My Mom," for instance, a 
child visits his Alzheimer's patient 
parent. Scratch Thompson's songs 
long enough, and you'll get to things 
that are often not pretty— alcohol- 
fueled despair, homelessness, domes- 
tic abuse. But for all the pathos, cyni- 
cism, and confusion. Black Music, like 
Luckiest Boy, is more life-affirming 
than either artist is likely to admit. Liv- 
ing through, or with, fucked-up shit is 
an admirable and hard-won skill. Lis- 
tening to these two do it is as inspir- 
ing as you can expect rock'n'roll to be 



these days. (Knitting Factory, 74 
Leonard St., New York, NY 10013) 

TONY GREEN 




s Lionrock 

City Delirious (Concrete/Time Bomb) 

Electronic music is about this moment 
in time and technology. Which 
explains why Lionrock's debut. An 
Instinct for Detection , sounded so 
stale. By the time it was extricated 
from licensing limbo and issued in the 
USA last year, its Coldcut-style break- 
beat-and-sample collages were 18 
months past their sell-by date. Lion- 
rock— a Manchester, England, collec- 
tive headed by DJ Justin Robertson — 
have learned their lesson the second 
time around: City Delirious neither 
spies the future nor reflects the pre- 
sent, but instead cherry-picks the 
past, perhaps hoping to forestall 
dance music's built-in obsolescence. 

It's a mod, mod, mod world on the 
set, with Robertson, cast as coffee- 
house hipster Expresso Bongo, urging 
the kids to jive to black culture. Draw- 
ing from a palette of shuffle rhythms, 
cool jazz, and Northern soul, the 
band re-creates a rude-boy rebellion, 
fortifying the live instrumentation with 
analog electronics. Tracks like "Rude 
Boy Rock" gesture at Big Beat's 
bounce, while the acoustic bass and 
rattling traps of "Canal Heist" swing 
as fiercely as Roni Size/Reprazent. 

Lionrock's sole shortcoming is their 
lack of innovation— the supposed hall- 
mark of electronica. But perhaps here 
the band is taking a cue from hip-hop 
(that other electronic music). As rap's 
recycling program is proving, dusting 
off the disinterred is the soundwave of 
the moment, julie taraska 

<33B33QLTJGQ 

e 10 Speed 

70 Speed (A&M) 

If rock bands were Saturday morning 
superheroes, 10 Speed would be 
righteous lords of the musical galaxy, 
protecting glam rock's legacy of pomp 
and majesty with an arsenal of Brian 
May-like guitar flurries and tonsil- 
shredding shrieks that would bring a 
smile to crazy old Arthur Brown. On its 
maiden sonic voyage, this multi-ethnic 
power trio wards off evil musical 
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THE FOLLOW-UP TO THE BEST-SELLING ELECTRONIC MUSIC COLLECTION EVER. 



spirits with lighter-raising energy, fist- 
pumping melodic cliches, and a mor- 
bidly ridiculous lyrical bent ("Woman, 
when your lips are blue, you're gone"). 
Never encountering an anthem they 
didn't want to grab by the neck and 
shake to death, 10 Speed summon the 
suburban teen angst deep within all of 
us, when those bands that kicked ass 
had records with super-glossy gatefold 
sleeves and their logo was proudly 
drawn on the side of your Vans slip- 
ons. Singer/guitarist Hutch Walker is 
at his Fee Waybill-meets-Tim Curry 
best in "Space Queen," in which he 
encounters a hot alien babe who looks 
"like a cross between Barbarella and 
Gidget." Where's that purple bong? 

ERIK H1MMELSBACH 

8 Quasi 

Featuring "Birds" (Up) 

Sam Coomes— 50 percent of Quasi, 
alongside Sleater-Kinney drummer 
Janet Weiss— is depressed. Like, really 
depressed. When he sings, "Life is 
dull, life is gray / At its best it's just 
okay / But I'm happy to report / Life is 
also short," he's just getting started. 
Coomes was more eccentric than 
glum on Quasi's dynamite 1997 
album R&B Transmogrification (and 
also a decade ago in the sadly 
neglected Donner Party), but on Fea- 
turing "Birds" he's become Mr. 
Morose, dispensing relentlessly grim 
assessments of love, work, friend- 
ship, love, the future, intellect, and 
did I mention love? Coming from 
most bands, this would just be pre- 
tentious whining, but Quasi's 
sound— drenched in fuzzed-out key- 
boards and loopy tempos, like a 
warped carnival— cuts against the 
grain of Coomes's obsessive sadness, 
elevating it to the level of black 
humor. And when Weiss contributes 
vocal harmonies, the entire room 
brightens up. (Up. PO Box 21328, 
Seattle, WA 981 11) PAUL LUKAS 




8 Mimi 

Soak (Luaka Bop/Warner Bros.) 

For her debut solo album, Mimi Goese 
has gathered a host of post-New 
Wave notables, including the Tom Tom 
Club's Gary Pozner on keyboards and 
"rhythm," former Pere Ubu member 
Tony Maimone on bass, and her erst- 



while Hugo Largo bandmate Hahn 
Rowe on guitar, violin, and turntables. 
Augmented bybukala player Koosil-ja, 
they create the ideal medium for 
Goese's spooky, graceful voice and 
free-associated lyrics flavored vari- 
ously with paranoia, cool sensuality, 
and self-celebration. Whistle-clean 
beats and light-filled synthesizer 
arrangements weave together an 
angular tension on "Piece of Cake," 
"Believer," and "I Spy," while the 
more organic rhythms of "The 
Watch," the breezy electronic sheen 
of "Milky Way," and a respectable 
minimalist reworking of Soundgar- 
den's "Black Hole Sun" are built 
around wide-open spaces. The palpa- 
ble chill that pervades the record 
relents only temporarily on "Thrilled 
to Pieces," which approaches the gid- 
diness of the Cure's more manic 
moments. Otherwise Soak is lovely, if 
a bit cold for comfort, sara maimaugh 




s Soul Asylum 

Candy From a Stranger 

(Columbia) 

It can't be easy being an old-school 
heart-on-your-sleeve ragged-rock vet- 
eran these days, now that outfits as 
disparate as Sleater-Kinney and Spiri- 
tualized have nudged rock'n'roll 
toward yet another frontier. It's harder 
still when you've got your technique 
smoothed down to a science. That's 
the trouble with Soul Asylum's new 
album. Candy From a Stranger has a 
sleek, well-crafted, "classic alterna- 
tive" sound, and it features some 
gently sculpted textures— a winsome 
mandolin in "Close," a slippery Mor- 
ricone guitarscape in "Cradle Chain." 
But even when Candy's rocking hard, 
it's tasteful and nearly toothless. "In 
a New York blackout / It's so hard to 
see all the angels that are looking 
after me," Dave Pirner sings, rum- 
bling over the cracked terrain of the 
words like an astronaut in a moon 
buggy. It's honest music, sure, but it 
seems trapped in time— with none of 
the spark or insolence of even some 
of the band's later work, like 1 995's 
Let Your Dim Light Shine. Soul Asy- 
lum just sound hopelessly, if pleas- 
antly, retrograde. "Classic" is great, 
but sometimes you just want some- 
thing that sounds like today. 

STEPHANIE ZACHAREK 
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QEXQ 

Terra stock II 

Custer Avenue Stages, San Francisco 
April 17-19. 1998 

"Do you want the 1 3th Floor Elevators 
cover or the West Coast Pop Art 
Experimental Band cover?" asked 
space-guitarist Brother JT during the 
opening set of Terrastock II, a three- 
day micro-cultural revival meeting 
of weird-ass rockers, folkies, and psy- 
chedelic experimentalists. This being 
Terrastock, the congregation consid- 
ered the question carefully, and were 
ultimately blessed with an unplugged 
reading from the Book of Elevation. 

Terrastock was birthed last year as 
a benefit for the fiscally illin' Ptolemaic 
Terrascope, a charmingly eclectic 
Brit zine (circulation 3,500) produced 
by liber-fan Phil McMullen and Bevis 
Frond's Nick Saloman (England's 




Jeff Mangum of Neutral Milk Hotel. 



answer to Neil Young, except he 
sweats less and still writes good 
songs). The Terrascopic aesthetic is 
tough to nail down, but it orbits loosely 
around space-rock and '60s psyche- 
delia—music that stretches pop forms 
like Silly Putty via improv, feedback, 
chaos theory, and various electronic 
effects. In any case, the festival's 
immediate success (both its premiere 
in Providence, Rhode Island, and its 
San Francisco follow-up were quick 
sellouts), points to the continued vital- 
ity of a genuine rock underground, 
proudly obscure and matter-of-factly 
noncommercial. Though most of Ter- 
rastock's bands couldn't fill a small bar 
(virtually all are on indie labels), sound- 
obsessives from across the country 
made the pilgrimage. 

In terms of festival curating, 
Terrastock was an object lesson: 
Rather than playing simultaneously, 
acts segued into one another so 
you didn't have to jockey between 
stages. Admission was strictly limited 
to 800, thus elbow room was plentiful. 
Even the food was good (and surpris- 
ingly cheap): The slacker-gourmet 
stall offered dishes such as Thai Em- 
erald Fire Noodles at $3 a pop. Hope- 
fully, future Lollapalooza-type pro- 




Notes from the paisley underground: Julian Koster of Olivia Tremor Control. 



ducers were taking notes. 

But like a heartfelt compilation tape, 
the quirky lineup had its rewind and 
fast-forward moments. Midwestern 
tone sculptors Windy Er Carl and Grim- 
ble Grumble engagingly suspended 
time in amber waves of drone, while 
Bardo Pond and Azusa Plane used gui- 
tar feedback for an aggro-chill-out 
vibe. Pearls Before Swine founder Tom 
Rapp, one of the festival's many redis- 
covered elder statesmen, validated the 



zine's tireless rewriting of rock history 
with a set of shimmering folk hymns. 
Damon & Naomi and chanteuse-cum- 
homesteader Kendra Smith indulged a 
pastoral psychedelia; kitchen-sink 
psych-poppers Olivia Tremor Control 
and Neutral Milk Hotel upheld the fes- 
tival's sloppiness-is-next-to-godliness 
credo with a set that finally made folks 
break their yoga postures and hop 
around. And a perpetual backdrop of 
moving images spun by Jeff Crane 



and crew— sort of a projectionist ver- 
sion of the Invisbl Skratch Piklz— pro- 
vided half the brain-frying fun. 

Given Terrastock's championing of 
head music, it was surprising that, 
aside from discreet weed-puffing, it 
appeared to be a mostly acid-free 
acid test. And it was curious that DJ 
music— even its most cerebral 
strains— was wholly unrepresented 
outside the concession area. Only 
London's remarkable Spaceheads, a 
drum'n'trumpet duo employing digi- 
tal loops and other effects, suggested 
the strange fruits that might have 
come out of such a cross-cultural mar- 
riage— electronica expanded through 
melodic improv, psychedelia en- 
hanced with the loop matrices and 
sound palette of modern sample 
music. No doubt a collaborative 
opportunity was missed on Terra- 
stock's second night, when the fest 
had to vacate the venue early to make 
room for a previously scheduled rave. 
Chalk it up to Luddism. 

But the eccentricity of taste that 
favored the speed garage of Young 
Fresh Fellows and the freak-out grunge 
of Mudhoney ("All right— we're the 
bummer of your trip!") over, say, beat 
intellectuals Mixmaster Morris and DJ 
Spooky, also signified what Terrastock 
really is: a bunch of friends putting on 
the backyard Woodstock of their idio- 
syncratic dreams, will hermes 



Fastball 

Water Street Music Hall 
Rochester, New York 

April 18, 1998 

By the time Fastball finally played 
their pub-rockin' radio smash "The 
Way" for several hundred Rochester 
kids, the band had spent the better 
part of the evening forestalling this 
inevitable money-shot moment. 
They'd opened with a fast pop-punk 
song from their unknown first album, 
flogged their current release. All the 
Pain Money Can Buy, did a wacky ver- 
sion of ZZ Top's "Thunderbird," 
encouraged the lighting guy to fire up 
the club's mirror ball (prompting a 
"Disco sucks!" from the peanut 
gallery), and told everyone how great 
it was to be there. "I was ready to 
have a bad time, and now I'm having a 
great time," bassist/singer Tony Scalzo 
said between songs. "And it's all 
because of you." 

From Smash Mouth's "Walkin' on 
the Sun" to Squirrel Nut Zippers' 
"Hell," '90s alt-rock hits often follow a 
formula: cautious bits of exotica leav- 
ened with "pop hooks." With its ban- 
dallero groove and Elvis Costello- 




Show me "The Way": Tony Scalzo of Fastball 



esque vocals, "The Way" is no excep- 
tion; by the time Fastball's tour 
reached Rochester, their catchy ode 
to midlife escapism had been the 
most popular song on Modern Rock 
playlists for three straight weeks. But 
industry popularity doesn't necessar- 
ily equal audience loyalty, something 
these affable thirtysomething Aus- 
tinites surely understand ("Warm 
Fuzzy Feeling" complains that hyped- 
then-rejected grungers Radish got 
screwed by the industry). Judging by 



crowd reaction, Fastball's 
fans may understand as 
well. The opening strains 
of "The Way" prompted 
the expected ripples of 
recognition, but little of 
the excitement you might 
expect. The hit— and the 
promise it would be 
played— was merely a 
guarantee of a reasonably 
good time, a coupon 
everyone could redeem. 

When Fastball encored 
with the Who's "The 
Seeker," it was easy to 
scoff. "I've been searchin' low and 
high" —yeah, right. But there was a 
poignant subtext to the "Won't get to 
get what I'm after till the day I die" 
refrain. Despite their best intentions, 
bands such as Fastball are often little 
more than the low-yield interest of 
years of modern rock's capital invest- 
ment. In Rochester, "The Seeker" 
inspired a kid to stage-dive, but nobody 
caught him. That's okay, though. He 
didn't actually dive— he just ambled 
feet-first into the gap. GREG milner 
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A recap of the past few months' most notable releases 




Tori Amos 

From the 
Choirgirl 
Hotel 

(Atlantic) 



What you're missing: Amos scolding God, 
rejecting communion for masturbation, and 
calling Lucifer "Father." 
Conclusion: More than any singer/songwriter 
of her generation. Tori carries on rock's creation 
myth, that part of the genre born of Pentecostal 
passion and slave sadness. 



Miles Davis What you're missing: Albums that unite 

Ci i m t ot defenders and despoilers of jazz tradition in 

UUiniei matrimonial bliss. 

The Complete Conclusion: If this comprehensive six-CD 

Columbia Studio box set breaks the bank, the peerless original 

Recordings albums are individually waiting at the register. 

(Columbia/Legacy) 



PRC 

t 



Dimitri 
From Paris 

Sacrebleu 

(Atlantic) 



What you're missing: A smoothly coherent 
lesson in A.D. (After Martin Denny) pop his- 
tory and a semi-ironic, vive-la-France rejoicing 
in Gallic cliches. 

Conclusion: As the DJ -as -producer tradition 
infects rock, everybody wants to be a Lone 
Bedroom Eccentric. 




Garbage 

Version 2.0 

(Almo Sounds} 



What you're missing: A nonstop singles 
aggregation that's going to make the crap glut- 
ting Modem Rock radio suck even worse. 
Conclusion: Lesser gals may have stolen some 
of her thunder, but taking time off to craft alt- 
rock's very own Ray of Light has Shirley Man- 
son poised for world domination. 




Killah 
Priest 

Heavy 
Mental 

(Geffen) 



Whet you're missing: Inspirational lyric: 
"Between the eye sockets is where I build my 
rockets / 1 broke the U.S. bar code / Only to glow 
with a holy robe." Then someone begs him to 
turn off the tape. Jiggyl 
Conclusion: Priest is a true-blue Wu, building 
beats that are as much digital noise as rhythm. 




Sean 
Lennon 

Into the Sun 

(Grand Royal) 



What you're missing: Low-key songs that 
sound like demos you couldn't build on without 
destroying. 

Conclusion: On his debut, Lennon sounds like 
a right regular guy, and it's hard to think of 
many things weirder than that. 




Pulp 

This Is 
Hardcore 

(Island) 



What you're missing: Jarvis Cocker, living in 
the same world as the rest of us, and admitting 
as much without sounding too mundane or 
blowing his chic. That's no mean feat. 
Conclusion: Who else smiles back at you in 
quite the same way? 



2Pac 

RU Stilt 
Down? 
(Remember 
Me) 

(Amaru/Jive) 



What you're missing: This second collection 
of pre-prison material (1991-94) is prophecy 
from a voice that buried itself in grief well before 
the body's demise. 

Conclusion: As always, there's ample self- 
destructive bullshit, but as a whole, the album's 
eerie and undeniable. 



Robert 
Wyatt 

Shleep 

(Thirsty Ear) 



What you're missing: Graceful mistakes, 
grown-up melodies, and rhythms that 
care more about the earth turning than your 
ass shaking. 

Conclusion: Electronicats who don't know 
what people are capable of in real time will be 
shamed by the beauty therein. 
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JNCO" Industries delivers "The original Wide- 
Leg jean." World Domination @ www.jnco.com. 
Available at JNCO ■ Melrose Los Angeles, 
Gadzooks. Pacific Sunwear, Zumiez. JC Penny. 



Quiksilver's heritage comes from the sport of 
surfing where the dictates for fashion come from 
active people with high standards. Call (888) 
222-9973 or visit www.quiksilver.com. Select 
retailers: Quiksilver Boardrider's Club, 
Nordstrom, Pacific Sunwear. 



Water resistant sport and surf watches. To order 
call (800) SURFTIME. Select retailers: Quiksilver 
Boardrider's Club, Nordstrom, Pacific Sunwear, 
Tilly's, Pacific Eyes & Tee's. 



Saucony Athletic Footwear is available at 
Dr. Jay's and V.I.M. (New York), Shoe City and 
Downtown Locker Room (Baltimore/D.C. Metro), 
and select Foot Locker stores. For information 
call (800) 365-7282 or visit our website at 
www.saucony.com. 



Check out what's hot, what's new, what works 
and what's you. You GOTTA HAVE A LOOK AT 
SUNGLASS HUT. For information or the store 
nearest you, call (800) SUNGLAS or have a look 
at www.sunglasshut.com. 



win this*.. 



It's summertime and the livin' is easy. So your clothes should be too. Here's a 
chance to win stylin' summer threads for the beach. 

For the opportunity to win 2 pairs of board shorts, 2 T-shirts, sneakers and a 
hat, send your name, address and phone number to Surf's Up Johnny 
Sweepstakes, c/o SPIN Magazine, 205 Lexington Avenue, 3rd Floor, New York, 
NY 10016, Attn: Barbara Lang. 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. For a complete set ol sweepstakes rules, send a SASE to SPIN Magazine. 205 
Lexington Avenue. New York, NY 10016, Attn: Surf's Up Johnny Sweepstakes Rules. 
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DKNY Men's sweater, $95, at Blooming- 
dale's, nationwide; Nordstrom, select 
stores. Agnes b. Homme pants, $178, at 
Agnes b., New York City. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

Contents 

Page 15 Vintage shirt, $20, from Antique 
Boutique, New York City. 

"Up the Beach" 

Aveda Makeup and hair products, at Aveda 
stores, nationwide. For information, call 
(800) 328-0849. 

Page 96 Copperwheat Blundell shorts, 
$150, at Louis. Boston; CMO, San Rafael, 
California. 

Page 97 Emporio Armani Swimwear tank 
top, $85, at Emporio Armani, nationwide. 
Unionbay shorts, $40, at Bon Ton, Philadel- 
phia; Designs, Boston; Canal Jean Co., New 
York City. 

Page 98 Tommy Hilfiger windbreaker , S88, 



at Dillard's, select stores; Macy's, nation- 
wide; Bloomingdale's. 
Page 99 Girl Star Swim bikini top. $35, 
Jack's Surf b Sport, Gadzooks, Texas; 
Chaiken 6 Capone pants, $ 1 05, at Scoop, 
New York City; Nordstrom, Los Angeles; 
Barneys, New York City. Stussy board 
shorts, $40, at Stussy, New York City; Hunt- 
ington Surf and Sports, California; Macy's. 
Sensi PVC flip-flops, $25, for information, 
call (800) 537-5238. 

Page 100 Gotcha board shorts, $46, for 
information, call (800) 499-2505. ext. 667. 
Club Sportswear shirt, $48, at Bahnhof 
Sports, Park City, Utah; Ron Jon Surf Shop, 
Cocoa Beach, Florida; Pacific Club, Newport 
Beach, California; High Gear, San Francisco. 
Page 101 MCD board shorts, $48, for infor- 
mation, call (800) 499-2505, ext. 674. 
Page 102 Copperwheat Blundell top, $270, 
at Louis; CMO. 

Page 103 DKNY shorts, $62, at Blooming- 
dale's; Macy's West; Nordstrom. Dutch 
military-issue sneakers, $15, at Canal Jean Co. 
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Want a great looking studio? Want it quick ? 

Wanna take it with you if you lose that little lease? 

A-Xodular 
means movable 
It also means faster delivery and easier installation and 
a higher degree of sound isolation in three inches of 
metal than you can get with a foot of concrete ==~ = 

Beautiful, fast and lightweight. Beat that— ~ 
Call 1-800-7M9-1M60 See how fast beautifu»Bll!ii: 
<*n be ,■■11111!' 

uiujui.Qcousticsvstems.com 



■■in 
■■in 
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RCOUSTIC 
SYSTEMS 



aterial 




CHARGE-BY-PHONE: 31 2-559-1 21 2 DOMINICK'S, TOWER RECORDS & HOT Tl) 



No relunds. No exchanges. Petormances rain or shine. No beverages or glass containers. No cameras or recording devices. 



www.ticketmaster.com 

Convenience roe per ticket 



A*A 

American Airlines 



Classifieds July 19 



announcements 

"SAFE SEX GET PAID"0 MEN, 18-45 yrs. 
SlOOO/wk Cash! All Races & Slates. Free "BlackBook" 
Prvt. 2 1 2-63 1 -3694 or safesexget paid.com 
WANTED: MEN 18-50 YRS! GET PAID FOR SAFE 
SEX!! Lonely Women will pay for your intimate services. 
Really!! UptoSIOOWwkcash. FIND OUT HOW! 
18+ 1-473-107-8206 LDtoll 

audio equipment 



FREE Stereo Catalog 

Power up your car with a bdun' stereo, or create the perfect 
home theater ijntem. For the hotrett stereo gear around, turn 

to the audio experts at CrmeMield. We've ftx hot new CD 
receivers, high performance speakers and more, at prices you'll 
love, with service that H make you smile. CrutchfieW makes it 
aaay) 

Call Today! I -S0O-9 5 S-9009, eat SP7 

online: wwwxrirtdriWd.com 

CRUTCHFIELD 



books & publications 

THE ANARCHIST COOKBOOK" Available again! 
$25 postpaid. Barricade Books. P.O.Box 1401 -B 
Sccaucus.NJ 07096 

business opportunities 

EARN BIG MONEY 
Owning your own internet or 90M business 
CALL 1-800-377-9860 



MAKE THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 

promotin g ci nlnd y , cogens jn J other cv cpl) 

I -800-537-O29O FREE INFO 24hrs. 

cable 

CABLE DESCRAMBLER KIT 

Only $14.95 ! See ALL the channels. Whv pay 
hundreds more? Call 1-800-752-1389 

catalog 

FREE -Hemp Works Catalog. Twine, Jewelry, 
clothing, paper-.the works, call Hemp Works 
® I -800-7 1 5-63 1 0 or write to: 570 Sylvan Ave/ 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

concert information 



AMERICA'S #1 

ROCK & ROLL 



TTuTTWTTTWi 



Tour Schedules for Over 600 Bands 
Concerts by Urea - U.S. & Canada 
The latest Hews & Updates 
Artist Hailing Addresses 




011-592-1193 

twjkseeeeeel LD istea -w*y- uwsw i • gM pwwr. OX 



clothing 

9mm CLOTHING 

800-932-1511 FREE CATALOG 
http://home.eanMnk.net/-ninemm/ 



_^ OKATTrirL DEAD 
lA (Tm\ MERCHANDISE! 




dj equipment 



FREE DJ & 
NIGHTCLUB 
CATALOG 




Have your Order 
Shipped 

Right to yetir Door ! 

1-800-672-4268 

open 7 cUvi a week 
9mm UU7i«t1-3f1* 
Fa your name, address, 
1 phone i for a fret cataJ.09 
Fax BSa-fSU-fAX 
USA714-OT1-U7S 



□ 




THE OJ AND MUSIC SOURCE SINCE 1 975 

ROCK AND SOUL 

462 7TH AVE • NEW YORK. NY 1 001 8 
TEL: (21 2) 695-3953 FAX: (2t 2)564-5358 

HUSIC.Of fTl 0J HEAVEN ■ THE LARGEST SELECTION OF \Z ■ 
mm • LM tCM • CASSETTES ■ DISCOUNT PRICES" 
PRO DJ DEFT: MITERS • AMPS ' TURNTABLES ' EO S ■ SAM- 
PLERS ' DRUM MACHINES • CARTRIDGES • SPEAKERS ■ CLUI 1 
DJ LIGHTING i DUPLICATORS • MI/LTI TRACKS 



finance 



MONEY TROUBLES? OVERDUE BILLS? 
REDUCE INTFREST.CLTMONTHLYOirOTCARD 
PAYMENTS. RESTORE CREDIT. NON PROFIT COM- 
PANY CAN HELP. CALL 1-BO0-SAVE-ME-2 

NEW ID KITS BY MAIL 

Obtain new credit file. Visa in 5 days. Call 24 hr. 
hot line NOW I -888-430-7576 ext. 32 10 

fun stuff 

GROW LIGHTS * HYDROPONICS • ORGANICS 

Online Indoor/Outdoor Garden Supplies 
www.homeharvest.com 

health 

PENIS ENLARGEMENT Professional vacuum pumps 
or surgical. Gain 1-3". Permanent Safe. Enhance erec- 
tion. FREE Brochures. Dr. Joel Kaplan (31 2)409-5557 
IjiteslenUtn-tmenlinfo: l-900-976-rniMPlU95/miii| 

help wanted 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 

Assemble products at Home. Call Toll-Free 
I -800-467-5566 ext. 2566 



instruction 



LEARN AUDIO RECORDING 

* 22 Wcrk Miner Rrxordmj; Proarram • Intemiriifn 

* Firu/ttaal \«i in QiailiAaj StiilVnii • Hjurkjovuet Tranuikfi 

* Mulo Studio I auiiij • ArJiifilaMt- TuicKMP 

* Oett ( LtaxfuAact art in Ikntajid • \miM (Iran 

CONSERVATORY OF RECORDING ARTS k SCIENCES 
2300 East Broadway Rd. • Tempe. AZ 85282 



1-800-562-6383 




instruction 




1 
s 



Begin your 
Career 
on the Right 
Foot 

Get the skills that carry weight in today's 
e tethn ologv - basr-d careers. 



1 



• Graphic Desicn 
♦ Computer Animation 
• Multimedia 
♦ Video Production 
♦ Web Site Administration 

1-800-592-0700 

/Lit The Art Institutes 
l\L International* 

300 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh. PA 1 5222 

16 locations, coast to coast 

www.aii.edu 



Education for the 
Wildly Creative 



at all Lt U l»n. 



'"■ST 



\ ill Sail) is one of the most extraordinary 
educational experiences m the world, offering 

h. iiMK oii I. .mm. 1 1 m ih.fTy. three cuttmg- 
edge a4iastlH*s i" -"it" «•••" «Mii - and t*n>i 
|miu i liliv Students learn on current gear 
that is used in making today's im.i . ittiv. 
•.im* % CD's iiii.vh «, .mini Hums, c mt- 

i . • i-v. JD ^i.i|i)mc s sound t id 1 1% and 1 v 
•uhiMM The only thing more impressive than 
the facilities and equipment is the Ion/; list of 
- • i" - and .irt.i. .'• that thou- 
sands of Full s mI '^i ,.u have earned. 

800'226«7625 

w w w . f u I I s a i I . c o in 



Real World Education 




internet 



CHECK OUT SPIN 
CLASSIFIEDS ONLINE! 

SPIN ONLINE: 
keyword: SPIN on AOL 



instruction 



You love music and want to 
make it a career 
We teach people who love 
music how to make it a career 
Let s talk. 




Recording Engineers 

SSL. Neve. Production. Hands on. 
6 month program 

Singers. Keyboardists. Guitarists. 
Bassists. Drummers 

Learn. Perform. Write Songs. Record. 
Programs from 3 months - 4 years 
Quattttons? 
www.ml.edu 
1-800-255-PLAY or (213) 462-1384 



morrissey 

MORR1SSEY live 1997. Were you there? Please 
write! Your stories, impressions.pictures wanted 
for True to You zine.Issue 10 S5.00/X3.50. Julia 
Riley. 831 Beacon st. #266 (SP). Newton. MA 
02159. USA/E-mail: tnK@tiac.net 
• Apologies Tor any confusion caused by the mis- 
prints in the header and ad in the May issue ■ 

occult 

SAMPLE PSYCHIC READINGS 
1-800-440-5170 
Adults over 18 int'l longdistance rates apply 



poetry 



POETRY CONTEST! 


$48,000 


Send one onginal poem 
20 Hr*s» or less to 


In prizes 


The National Library of Poetry 


Awarded annually 


Surte 162?? 
1 Poetry Plaza 




Ow-tgs Mills. MO 21117 




t: 1967 i«9T Tha Ltrary of PrxKry 



posters & photos 

CELEB PHOTOS! ROCK, METAL, TV+! 
Send SASE for list. Name Favorites. PLY/SPIN, 
Box 20747, Houston, TX 77225 

postcards 



SELL MUSIC! 




Create Custom Promotional Cards To Market 
Record Releases. New Bands, Sound Studios 8 More! 
• Call Now For Information & Sample Kit! 

Modem Postcard" 

1-800-959-8365 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 31 2.321 .791 2 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADSOAOL.COM 



Cot 



atonal 



Classifieds July 1998 



records, tapes, cd's 

INDUSTRIAL. ELECTRO & GOTHIC 

Outstanding selection & price. Exclusively CD's Free 
Catalog: DIGITAL UNDERGROUND. 526 S. 5lh St, 
PIlilaPA 19147. Or callToday! 1-215-925-5324 
www.indusrnal-music.com 



D/NO'S CDs & Videos 

2800 W Seny For! Wo*. Taos 761 09 
(817)924-7676 

WEB SITE: r^7/wvwar^rect3m^dinosct1anrWdere 
E M*: Oros@vwtti.net • VISA. MX BSC, M0. CK 

We cany afithefa^Tx^ar^tajfnrxtts.wlKs rjoslErs.ccrcert 
crnte stcias. wy. eta 

FFtE CATALOGS 



IMPORT & RARE CD, VIDEO CATALOGS 

All titles listed A-Z, thousands ol titles avail- 
able, huge selection metal rook & pop, send 
want lists. Send $5 to CDI. PO Box 2918. 
Acton, MA 01720-6918. Ph/Fax 1-781-259- 
4371 . Personal checks. MC. Visa. Internet: 
http//:www.csmonline.com/cdi 
E-mail: cdivideodaol.com 



IMPORT CDS! Rock, Pop, Metal, Alternative 

For a free caulog write to SILVERDISC MUSIC, 
I9425-B Soledad. #272-SP. Santa Clarila, C A 9 1 35 1 
Visit our web site at http://www.5ilveniisc.com 

indie records 
«3fc LOOKOUT! RECORDS 

TTia first lo bring you Green Day. Operation Ivy & Rancid: 
Lookout! has now records by: Avail. Auntie Chnst, Black 
Fork, The Bomb Bassets, The Criminals. The Crumbs. 
The Donnas. The Groovie Grtoulws, The Hi-Fives. The Mr 
T Experience. Pansy Division. The Phantom Surfers. 
Pmhead Gunpowder, The Potalomen, Servotron. The 
Smugglers. SquirtQun, Uranium 9 Volt, & 
(Young) Pioneers 

•Send Si for catalog to: Lookout! Records Spin! J*w 1 
•P.O. Box 1 1374 Berkeley CA 94712-2374* 
•Mailorder hotline. 510-883-6971 
■check our website! www kMkoutrecords.corn 



psychics 




SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 
Try it free. 1-800-568-9573 
Adults over 18 



LOVE, MONEY. POWER 
Sample our Psychics Now 1 -800-290-9995 

Adults over 18 

SAMPLE MASTER PSY CHICS 
Try it FREE 1-800-250-9200 

Adults over 18 

SAMPLE OUR PSYCHICS 
Listen. Then Decide. 1-800-240-1216 
Adults over 18 

NEW ! TOLL FREE. 
All New Psychic Samples Line 

1-888-61 1-6739 Adults over 18 

singles 



• FREE SEATTLE'S NEW GRUNGE LINE • 
|.20M79-FREE(J733) 
HOT NEW DATELINE 
l-206479-DATE(3283) 18+ 



GIRLS - BISEXUALS -GAYS- COUPLES 

Real names & phone numbers 
1-800-921-3283, 1-900-7454560 $2.99/min 1 8+ 

HOT PERSONAL CONTACTS 
Free ladies by phone 1-800-3 1 7-5664 

Adults only 18* 

PHONE NUMBERS! Local Singles and Couples 
1-900-420-0420 ext 138 
Tn it. It works! S2.95/min. 18+ 



BIG APPLE PARTYLINE 

FREE OF All PREMIUM CHARGES • 21HR All LIVE PARTY 



1-212-796-S555 \ 
i 473-4Q8-919 < 



GAY CRUISE PARTYLINES! 



1-767-446-9004 



1-268-404-5600 



USA's #1 M . 
Chatline! 

It's Vlways M 

1473405^51 



IA 




1^719-4011 




Dream Dates Complete List, names, addresses, 
descriptions or single girls/guys in your area. 
Send for yours today $10 and a large SASE to 
RG V PO Box 270. Amesbury, MA 01913 

video 

FREE XXX VIDEO!! 
REALLY NASTY SUBJECTS!!lusl $10.00 for S&H or 
$3.00 for graphic catalog! To: PX Entertainment 1 250 Prospect 
#5.La)olla.CA92037.Mustbe 18. 



vitamins 




SAFE STEROID 
REPLACEMENT WITH I 
NO SIDE EFFECTS! 

rlptlon Heeded 

\fltting stranger would be illegal 
MTFIIBULUS TERRESTRIS 

Dramatically increases testosterone levels (the 

most potent natural anabolic = androgenic j 
hormone) Increased testosterone means easier 
muscle growth along with increased tal burning 

MTMBULUS TERRESTRIS 

Tested on healthy men show testosterone levels 
significantly increasing 30°o or more in |ust 5 days 
(Milan ov Maleeva&Taskov documentation '81 

100% GUARANTEED RESULTS! 



■ One Bottle i90 Tahietsi S29 95 t S5 S&H 

■ Two BottlesiSpecial gel 3rd FREE) $59 90 

| ♦ S5.00 S&H | 

. FRFE Underground Newsletter with order 

■ Send U Check or □ Money Order lo ' 
I P.H.O. PHARMACEUTICALS I 

| 5603 B W Friendly Ave »260 Greensboro NC 27410 I 

I 1-800-914-6559 ( 



| Address 

I City Slate Zip_ 



adult entertainment 

ALL CHEAP!! XXX Fr. run: : 

Talk live to Local Girts! 1-268404-5005 

Local Clrts Names and Pb*'s! 1-268-404-5004 

Lisa - 18yrs. 5T, 971bs, Blonde 1-9S4-704-73M 

Sarah -19yrj,5 - 3"l(l7lhj. big tits'. 1-954-704-7468 

Uncensored, Anything &*s 1-954-704-7692 



adult entertainment 

HOUSEWIVES HOME ALONE It HORNY 
1-800-873-4126 18+ 1-9O0-993-698I 
HOT KINKY TALK 01 1-592-584-495 

GAY BOYS CHAT 
• 1-900-435-1035 * S2/Mm 18* • 1-800446-2525 • 

SEX KITTENS 1-900^-8800* 14»9-3IO-55M 
Very Hardcore Phone 1-473-407-9851 
Mandy'i Kink Line 1-767-446-8175 

LP rates 18 + 

HOT, EXCITING & KINKY LIVE GIRLS!!! 
The Cheapest & The Best! .99c/nV 18+ •www.WET3.com 
1-800-882-lonl • 1-900-666-7300 « 01 1-678-727-80 



HOT TALK * LOW PRICE 
1-800443-5678 .69c Min 
1-900-993-1456 S2J0+ 



18+ 



EAVESDROP LINE 
SECRETLY LISTEN to HOT Phone Sei Calls 
212-691-2444 ,99c/mui I -900-135-6544 

JOIN THE URBAN JAM! 
1473-9384575 
HIP, HOP, WILD PARTY ACTION 

1473407-8882 18+ Ld loll 

HORNY HA SENIORS I -800-544-75 1 5 

HORNY YOUNG BLACK GIRLS 1-800-756-1669 
CfflCKS«irlDIClS!TS/TV+F«H»: 1-800-349-7688 
Frustrated Housewives need relief! 1-800-666-9590 
HORNY ORIENTAL SLITS 1-8O0-633-6869 
"SPICY" HISPANIC BIMBOS 1-800-200-1806 
KINKY SEX STARVED Secretaries 1-800-81)1-8608 
Backdoor Virgiis! 1-800-6924688 !8+$2.99/mln 
Barelv 18 Sluls Straight Out or High School 
1-900435-2434 • 1-800-567-2689 S2.50+/min 18+ 
FREE SOFTWARE ig www.4totalsex.com 

KINKY & UNCENSORED TALK!!! 
Anything goes ! $ 1 .98/m/l 8+ • 01 1 -678-728-20 
1-800470 WILD 19453) * 1-900-6664200 
KINKY PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800-6664975 

Adults over 1 8 

HOT SAMPLES - WILD WOMEN 
Want to Turn You On 1-800440-1085 
Adults over 18 only 

COME ALIVE, REAL SAMPLES 
1-800-828-1002 

Adults over 1 8 only 

KINK AND SLEAZE, SPECIAL SAMPLES 
1-800-828-1003 

Adults over 1 8 

WILD SEXY SAMPLES 
1-800-964-1349 or 1-800-274-7615 

Adults over 18. 

FREE!!! HOT GAY ACTION!! 
I-919-7194MEN(4636) 

Adult Men Over 18+ 

GET INTO THEGROOVE! 
Sizzling Beach Party! 1-217-8734)100 
Raw Male Action 1473407-8012 
USA's#l RATED Panylinc 1-919-7194012 
Gay? Bi? Curious? 1473407-8519 
24/Hf/Day House lam 1-217-8734)102 
18+ LD Toll Applies 

HOT, HUNG & HORNY 

1473407-8193 18+ 
YOUNG STUDS ARE WAITING 

Heather ■ I'm a 19yr old red head, always horny! 
1071bs, 5 '3", seeks horny men who like to talk dirtv 
tome! 1-954-704-7408 

HOT SEXXXY TALK 
LUSTY LADIES WILL GET YOU OFF 
1-800-8734126 18+ I-900-993-O98I 

NEW HOT WILD PARTY LINE 
Guvs&Gals 1473441-1006 
Man to Man 1473441-1007 

Only Long Distance Charges Apply 18+ 

FREE HOT PARTYLINES 
HOT GUYS & GALS (212) 796-3399 
MAN MEET LINE (212)796-3330 
FREE LIVE CHAT LINES 24 HR ACTION 
No premium charge, onlv normal LD rales 
1-212-796-3366 1-704-319-2010 
1473441 1666 18+ 1-268404-7466 

INSTANT CREDIT!! 
Hot, Sexy iUncensored! 18+ 
1-800-8184112/1-954-704-7382(1488-3304257 



FREE BUTTMONKEY PARTY LINE 
315-233-1665 
CAY 315-233-1694 BI-lirie315-233-l691 

GAY MEN GET OFF! YOUNG, TIGHT, HARD 
1-800-215-2*97 1-900-993-7431 
I'LL BE YOUR BACKDOOR MAN 
Call & Come Quick! 
011-592-572-390 adults 18+ int'l toll applies 

PHONE SEX SAMPLES 
1-800-990-9976 

Adults over 18 only 

INSTANT ACTION, HOT SAMPLES! 
1-800-829-2377 

Adults over 1 8 only 

900#'sSUCK!! 
HOT GUYS CALL 1-919-7194610 18+ 
MANSCAN ACROSS THE USA 1-541-592-1573 

FREE' 

ALL NEW < ALL GAY SEX! 
1-800-FREEGAY 18+ 

EAVESDROP!!! 18+! 011-509-900-176 
LIVE XXX 1 ON 1 24HRS. 011-4578-73-779 
KINKY QUICKIES LIVE! 18+ 011-683-9325 

SIZZLING HOT LIVE PHONE SEX 
1-212-741-1202 99c/min 
1-900435-3665 FromS2.50 
EXPLICIT HARDCORE TALK!!!! 
The nasuest Around ! $ 1 .98/m/l 8+ • www.WET5.com 
1-800-830 10N1 • 1-900-6664141 • 011-592-1353 

BI-GIRLS IN ACTION 18+! 011-509-900-072 
LIVE PARTY ! ALL NIGHT! PVInc 1-2684044460 
SEXY GIRLS LIVE! I ON I int'lld 011-683-8235 

Horn; Young Girls! Call: 01 1-683-8912 
Hot SEXXX Orgy! Call: 01 1-245-292-866 
Live! Raw! & Kinky Call: 01 1-683-6397 

SARAH - 29 yrs. 36-22-36, married but looking 
for discreet sex on the side! 
I'm alway s horny 1-954-704-7692 

CHEAP XXX SEX PARTY'! .69</m 18+intlld 
Young Black Girls 1-954-704-7468 
Group Sen! Live! 1-954-704-7408 
Date/Pnrtv Live! Anvthinggoes 1 -268404493 

adult internet 



Top fated 6ef Cff&r-g 



v 

Li 



ADULTS OVER 18. http://www. 




cietymay.com/hot 

hottest cyher-action. all Ihe time 



cliniaxmag.com/taboo 

nasty, naughty-down 8 ditty 

freelooks.com/sex 

stuff you've never even dreamed of 

ireastcentral.com/centerfold 

Hill your fantasies with huxom beauties 



lust1iijjhvvfiy.com/exitB9 

sensational site for sensual skin 




jX\ uncensored.com/lli' 

s _ explore yout wildest dreams 

C AV 

onlinel8.com/manlove 



FOR ADVERTISING INFORMATION CALL ANN DAVID AT 312.321.7912 OR E-MAIL VSCLASSADS0AOL.COM 
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IN*>, H* POM AID'S FA0TiW», TRAil** TRASA MoROAS- o>§T /our H*mic«»AC 
HAM* J OFT tRRMtpA'C fOU.ECT«OM AMD pAy ATTENTION.' UMCH p* *CT 

off 4tM«fMfr Kif tCrrCRf pA*M y«OI PC>po**ATt |.«TTtC HtCKT»wM( oTFftflMt. 
HI,ieAN (AMXt^f MCOuHAirMrMT? i'n A T*ft CMIor >4*ffS, it>»r*T 

1*1 yf Afl otO> in. TAAlHlMb- tAAt AMD fct?r»M4»l iT» A»i # wfttTlMO- Mf terrcdf AfoW Hff, f'l 

A SS'yfAA ot* MAA«, A S*"vy A»TI$T FAOm n(w yoat. flfcirvr it #ft M*r I M(w fHAT »oim*> HCCf, I A€TwA«y 

am iHCoMie*!. of »>ty hoiom, c-eT it! y*o aa« p«^ry in>*»y kamx. my loirnN* wm( a c/mical w«»»t ?«»r 

T» KT MAIC. IT w»4Ktp ( yo- SfMT MAIL THFN 5PlM F«fft DOT. CfA*l"$ LFiioM OMf: /ou'of ff^^N OOfrO. 

6>€NI«>5(.ESSomtwo'. I AH A f0AUD'. 6-fMu;»i?UoM TAftCC: y*o ADC iDioTl. I HM6 My u*/»ttwf^e w itH y#JA 

KAAyDwftiTTEM teTTSftJ AND P* CAtlSfflfMICS • ytS / T|*Cwf fty IFTTPAf 56M0M6 l» itvI TNC f«»f ftr 

yAADCD HIAATl ?*TTi*;fc fHE 1*1 ef y««t <■••»/ Lrrrttt* scftipT, w»nr» im cA«Mr*r fa*m y*w« tocmAOo 
AUCy ftHfC frlAtlC gfOAOOM). MTTC4 P'O yoo ANOw • wAl A wir«D4»i CArcp fc*iTM I yrii*wr*c MA*»», 

6> a*a>y 6lAck maia, amo mavc tefM i/carim* rnr j am« u»otM o»t ulaoc tmom* f*«th« pa>t two /caas. i >m»o«« 

TK« IMC »Fy«<i* CuTOV L itt H Not f S wiTHMV vAAi*w» FitCtCTlOMI MFoAf I FALL AllfCO AHOW* *^y MAL- 
M0h»«4Slir> DOWS#M A TwiLWf yCAft et.D k/AFfeA TW'U Se/tf» FwTOM im My «At Hoif ApAATMtNT D»«h - 
T6wm mAmHATtAM. AS FAR AS » % m CovCfiRMC* y*o*A€ Au FA*M ?TAIC-»FF # OSA, i-H^Re youwfc. p«*»LC PRi^C 
Alouw* , H TKfiR pAe«MT'l i M IT $•)! eF AC AR TRyr^*- ">» Feet FycrTO A0OuTA» AM P>(|SrfMf€ TH AT fufn 
THC FlOSlM RCMCDiAu RtA*lMC CcAS)€S f|K» HCANImClCSS. /OwC DCFAmS Amowmt T* tITTtC MOAf THAN 
T>\*S«©F SCRATCH TlfcKFT AOPlCTCp HHi7op«t€Ml£ S C-WMMfMC- STAtV DOfJUAMoTS IM THC Oui*P»T€"fc 
JfWiND TKF RRlifCy JLRCMC . k/HICM 15 to (CoftC A 8(0- C NuW(K OF CA>N A»* fwy A (u>/cll OF St ^ p ,t> S.H.T 
THAI FWDS vp A»«TIM*- in TXf w(C» STfewvpATCA OF DIRT ? »«■ CALL yooR FBONT /AR>> AS r ^.OOK 

Powu A-t AM6RKA » See fach ctTy amd town /|j a^jTtes of sactctri a fcstfrimc »m A Pptaif vuh. 

EACH CRCASy TFCMAfreR THC A««ClFw$ imTH6iR SlM&LC CECLFD QeXUeM , CAN'T y»g 

>ee t?<47 rwi o«/ty rww* /o«» Ate CApAfcc of ut* peopwee m*c€ cccts likt ?*o«*clf 

VA/TIL yow« TOu/N 6-RowS S 0 tARAF IT ROMPS IMT*>TM« MCfT AMDTHC Mf AT L>mTIL. Hie eMTiRC 
6 ARTN |IS i^Ail. to "ALL MI>NIo>AT RCCTt/M T|«KltKt>, F6TAL AlC*Hol SyMD- 
«2©Mf, *TmD/ HALL MATORlMfr 20M(ics, wilH PR|F> FCC At MATTC * AMD SHOT 
CARID UMDER 77teiH wf»««uUy fiTTCM FlMS-FR MAILS. ST6 p TMlS U/ANToAi 
JZFpftoPuCTl DN . STOP T7f£ A-fMPUfSi .' I \ . . . • WftC, I Hope THAT 
PlP IT FDA /ov K»DJ. N0<~> »T*| T/Mf y 8 u TD Po /OUR H*MFfcw>RK. 

3d y»v cam &e omto c*ccf«f anp fwicf»cl yove A*C*it Aw pRFam. that 




MD sex on DRuft-S om Scrtoot NilfrHTS, NO OAunK PClvmt-, Am D 



PAT,6 RAPf . 7WAT MFANS yow Tl4f R. 

^Ffftr/oAiAmy, y«v« fs/cnp scam. 



FT>ltl" A ta»AT 5 «.k pwfAISNCD BY Al^CRHeAD, «»*y 4 f 5- 
OMTMC >«CF0«»tR IT. 1 ) 
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Pow'T you THlNR Ce NIL'S LFSSouS w«ol> MAKE A 6- Rt At AnimATFC* 

5cmep ow rATvj. V-H.i, «tt co>«fpy cfntbal? y» powt opecT mf 

• ow A LAST pA6-E Fo« F«/E A Po y»u. 




NEW CD 

RECORDER 



IT'S TIME TO MAKE YOUR OWN CD'S. 

At last you can record on CD from any music source 
and play back your own compilations on any ,J"J 
CD audio system. The CDs you make are you. UU 
For more information, call 1-800-831-9191 or 
visit us at www.acdr.philips.com 





